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Tue essay on Christian Biography, in the August | 
number of the Repository, was written as an intro- | 


duction to a brief biographical sketch of the Rev. 
Charles Nisbet, D. D., the first President of Dick- 
inson College. As, however, it grew so much un- 
der the pen, it was thought best to change the title, 
and give it to the editor as an independent article. 


Biography is the most valuable species of history. | 


The lives of the great and the good, none may read 
without experiencing an influence upon their char- 
acters somewhat akin to that of daily association 
with virtue and greatness. Next to the refining 
influence of superior society it is good for us, there- 
fore, to hold companionship with the pure and the 
good who have departed hence. 

To most readers of the Repository, the memory 
of Dr. Nisbet possesses an interest derived only 
from his long connection with one of the most 
ancient and humble of our American seats of learn- 
ing, and which, for the last twenty years, has en- 
joyed the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Within these twenty years many a hope- 
ful youth has found in Dickinson College a nour- 
ishing mother of piety as well as of science; and 
many of these trophies of the cross are now filling 


honorable place in the ministry of the word and in | 


the Church. Thus Learning is making worthy dis- 


| cient friends and neighbors still lingers on the 
stage—a venerable old man of more than ninety 
winters, whose eye yet kindles with something of 
the fire of youth, whenever he talks of the “ good 
old Scotchman.” From these sources we gather 
the facts of this hasty sketch. 
Charles Nisbet was born in Hadington, Scotland, 
January 21,1736. But little is known of his early 
| life, except that his father was poor. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent the early development of a 
| strong thirst for knowledge, which found gratifica- 
tion at home till his sixteenth year, in the diligent 
| study of the Latin and Greek languages, and such 
| other branches as were then required as conditions 
| of admission to the University of Edinburgh. In 
| 1752 he entered the University; and, although but 
| sclateen years of age, such was his maturity of 
scholarship and character that a post of private 
tutor in the city enabled him to meet all the ex- 
penses of his college course. Thus early thrown 
upon his own resources, he never afterward re- 
quired pecuniary assistance, but found, in his accu- 
rate scholarship, dignified manners, and capacity for 
instructing, the means of gaining friends and sup- 
port. Thus Poverty, the “malignant star” of 
“many a soul sublime,” shed no blighting influ- 
ence upon his young aspirations, but in all proba- 
| bility became the means of developing talents and 
| forming a character which otherwise had not been 
possessed. Want of birth and fortune are often 
inconvenient; but aspiring and determined genius 
| finds both birth and fortune in itself. No obstacle 





charge of its debt to Piety, and the College is re- | can withstand the force of a resolute will. It will 
paying, in spiritual blessings to the Church, the | cut down the hills, or tunnel the mountains, It 





advantage of its patronage, sacrifices, and prayers. 
More than seventy-eight years have transpired | 
since Dr. Nisbet came to America, and near fifty 
since his death. Notwithstanding his reputation | 
for talent and learning, no friendly pen seems to 
have commemorated his virtues till 1840, when his 
pupil, Dr. Miller, of Princeton, undertook the task. 
So long a period, however, had transpired, that 
most of his cotemporaries, on both sides of the 
ocean, had passed away, and much information 
respecting his early life and labors had become 
irrecoverably lost. In.Carlisle one only of his an- 
Vor, XIil.—3 4 





will find a way or make one. 
An example like Dr. Nisbet’s is immensely valu- 


| able. A great deal is accomplished when it is 


shown that no impossibilities lie in the path of 
learning. At the present day the higher walks of 
professional and literary life are thronged with the 
heirs of poverty. Poverty gave them its blessing— 
stalwart limbs, stout hearts, and strong minds. 
These were their estate. How many of these were 
inspired by Dr. Nisbet’s example! How maay of 
our American youth, coming directly or indirectly 
within the unconscious sphere of such influence, 
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have felt the magic thrill of new-born hopes and 
made the high resolve! 

But little is known respecting young Nisbet’s 
university life. He was graduated in 1752, in the 
eighteenth year of his age. So accurate and exten- 
sive scholarship as his after-life shows him to have 
possessed, gives fair presumption that he ate no 
idle bread. Exemplary conduct, diligence in study, 
and a proper appreciation of thé value of time and 
privilege, marked, no doubt, the career which, two 
years before, was commenced in such hopeful self- 
reliance. 

With a view to the Gospel ministry, he immedi- 
ately entered Divinity Hall as a student of theol- 
ogy. Here he continued six years. During this 
time his mind seems to have been very solemnly 
and earnestly exercised with respect to his personal 
piety, and the sacred vocation to which he had 
resolved to devote his life. An interesting paper 
remains, showing that on the tenth of March, 1756, 
he recorded an act of solemn dedication to God; 
and also a similar paper, dated April 18, 1759, but 
different in form, showing that in the midst of his 
theological studies he was properly alive to their 
practical and experimental influence upon his 
heart. 

His first engagement as a preacher was at the 
*Gorbals” of Glasgow, where he continued two 
years. The congregation failing to pay his salary, 
he accepted a call to the Church of Montrose, a 
large and flourishing town on the east coast of 
Scotland, and a place of considerable importance 
for its maritime trade and valuable manufactures. 
In this position he was surrounded by affluence, 
cultivation, and intelligence. Though at this time 
but a licentiate in the ministry, so fine was the rep- 
utation already acquired, that the Rev. Dr. Gillies, 
of Glasgow, recommended him to the congregation 
of Montrose as “the most able and promising 
preacher he could think of.” Here he was ordained 
to the Gospel ministry by the Presbytery of Bre- 
chin, the 17th of May, 1764, and entered upon the 
duties of his new and responsible charge. And 
here also he continued to labor with great useful- 
ness and still increasing reputation up to the time 
of his departure for America. 

The materials for biography in this part of his 
life are exceedingly scanty. But the following cir- 
cumstance will show the estimation in which Mr. 
Nisbet was held by one of the master-minds of his 
country at that time. In 1766 Rev. John Wither- 
spoon, then pastor of a Church in Paisly, afterward 
celebrated as the President of Princeton College, 
New Jersey, and as a@ signer of our Declaration of 
Independence, was unanimously chosen President 
of that institution. Feeling, at that time, unwill- 
ing to accede to the call and thereby sever himself 
forever from the Church and land of his fathers, he 
wrote to his young friend, Mr. Nisbet, offering to 
recommend him for the office, and pronouncing him 
“of all his acquaintance, the fittest person for it.” 
! Dr. Witherspoon was undoubtedly one of the most 





sagacious and intelligent men of his time, and such 
a declaration coming from him, may be received as 
a testimonial to Mr. Nisbet’s reputation for scholar- 
ship of a most remarkable kind. 

Says his biographer, “The truth is, Mr. Nisbet 
was now regarded as among the most learned men 
in Scotland, and was proverbially called ‘the walk- 
ing library.’ Nor was this wonderful. His thirst 
for knowledge was insatiable. His habits of study 
were singularly diligent. His memory was not 
only excellent, but bordered on the prodigious. 
The libraries within his reach were large and rich. 
And his access to the society of literary men, both 
in and out of the Church, was such as seldom falls 
to the lot of one so youthful, and who could boast 
so little of what is called worldly patronage.” 

Our brief limits will not permit us to follow him 
through the growing labors and successes of his 
ministry previous to his call to America. As iJlus- 
trative of character, we simply add that in 1770, the 
preaching and doctrines of Mr. Wesley began to at- 
tract the attention of the people of Scotland, and to 
draw forth, as might have been expected, the active 
opposition of the ministerial successors of Knox, 
In a contest of this kind it was impossible for Mr. 
Nisbet tobeidle. His strong Calvinistic prejudices, 
lively wit, and patristic learning, all urged him to 
stay the spreading “heresy,” and he seems accord- 
ingly to have plunged into the strife with less of 
the unction of charity than of the zeal of a parti- 
san. He wrote and published a review of Mr. 
Wesley’s system, and from the temper of his corre- 
spondence, at that time, with Lady Huntingdon, 
we may infer that it was conducted in no gentle 
spirit. To the friends and admirers of that emi- 
nent man of God it seems harsh language to pro- 
nounce him destitute of “sincerity,” as well as of 
“orthodoxy;” to charge him with “seducing the | 
ignorant and unwary;” “throwing off the mask 
and inculeating the old Popish doctrine of the 
merit of good works,” and boldly asserting that 
Mr. Wesley is a person of “too great learning and 
ingenuity to be supposed to err through ignorance,” 
etc. But we let this pass as an infirmity, spring- 
ing from his place and time. Both he and Mr. 
Wesley are now where prejudice neither darkens 
the vision or misleads the understanding. 

In the mean time the reputation of Mr. Nisbet as 
a scholar and divine had crossed the Atlantic, and 
in 1783, at the Commencement of Princeton Col- 
lege, the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upon him by the trustees of that 
institution. His old friend and brother, Dr. With- 
erspoon, had been for several years in America, as 
the head of that institution, and gladly, no doubt, 
codperated in bestowing this testimonial on one 
whom he so well knew and so highly esteemed. It 
was this celebrity as a scholar and divine which, 
no doubt, caused the Trustees of Dickinson Col- 
lege to turn their attention to him as the most com- | 
petent person to form and guide the destinies of 
their then infant institution. He was known also 
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to be strongly republican in his tendencies, and, 
therefore, all the more likely to sympathize with 
the state of feeling in the young republic. The 
earnest call of the Trustees, after due inquiry and 
deliberation, was accepted, and on the fourth of 
July, 1785, Dr. Nisbet, with his family, arrived in 
Carlisle amid the jubilations, bonfires, and general 
rejoicings of a peopie celebrating their independ- 
ence, so recently achieved. 

He was now about fifty years of age, and with 
the cares of a large family upon him. If his views 
of life, feelings, and modes of action were formed 
on a state of things greatly different from what he 
found in the new world, and friction and disap- 
pointment were, in some degree, the result, this is 
no more than ought to have been foreseen and pro- 
vided for, both by himself and those at whose solic- 
itation he came. The sanguine and glowing rep- 
resentations made by Dr. Rush, one of the original 
trustees, had fixed in the mind of Dr. Nisbet ideas 
of a college of liberal endowment, an ample salary 
secured to himself, a new and most extensive field 
for usefulness, both as a teacher and divine, with 
the society of intelligent and educated men around 
him warmly sympathizing in the new enterprise. 
The truth is, at that time the College hardly had 
an existence, except in its corporate character, and 
had no funds, except in the expected liberality of 
its friends ind of the state Legislature. To those 
practically acquainted with this sort of dependence 
it is amusing to see with what confidence Dr. Rush 
wrote to Dr. Nisbet the year before his arrival. 
” says he, “has patronized the 


“Our Legislature, 
new college, insomuch that we expect an endowment 
from them at their next session of five hundred 


pounds a year, From the plans which have been 
adopted for obtaining funds for our college, we 
have little doubt but what we shall have ten thou- 
sand pounds in the course of a year or two from 
public and private donations. Indeed, sir, every 
finger of the hand of Heaven has been visible in 
our behalf.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that these expecta- 
tions were only partially realized and ought never 
to have been indulged. The country had just 
emerged from a long and exhausting war. Carlisle 
was very much of a frontier settlement, and the 
population, throughout the districts expected to 
patronize the college, was sparse and poor. There 
was not even a general conviction that a new col- 
lege was at that time demanded by the wants of the 
people. Money was scarce, and but few were able 
to give their sons the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation. The men who had embarked in the enter- 
prise, no doubt, were honest and patriotic; but ex- 
perience proved their expectations delusive. How 
painful, therefore, was the disappointment of the 
venerable and distinguished stranger on arriving 
in America and discovering the actual condition of 
the country and of the institution over which he 
had come to preside, may be inferred from the con- 
dition of things which he had left. 








In Scotland | 


he had filled a very important sphere of usefulness 
asa pastor; was greatly respected and beloved by a 
large circle of friends; his temporal support was 
ample, and ample also the means of gratifying 
every literary and pious taste. He was, moreover, 
neither fitted by nature or education to be a pioneer 
in a new country, or to overcome the difficulties of 
a new and yet dubious educational enterprise. 

Finding things so different from expectation, and 
depressed by sickness, with which both he and his 
whole family were prostrated soon after his arrival, 
he determined to return to Scotland, and accord- 
ingly sent in to the Trustees a resignation of his 
office. The approach of winter, however, pre- 
vented the fulfillment of this purpose till the ensu- 
ing spring, and in the mean time returning health 
and other considerations induced him to change 
his plans and determine to remain. The nineteen 
following years of his presidency seem to have 
been years of arduous labor and incessant struggle 
with the difficulties of his position and the finan- 
cial embarrassments of the College. The reputa- 
tion, however, of its distinguished head drew many 
students, and from 1787 to 1804, the year of his 
death, with the exception of one or two years, 
classes were regularly graduated. Among the grad- 
uates of those times we note the names of some 
since distinguished by eminent station in both 
Church and state—the Hon. Roger B. Taney, pres- 
ent Chief Justice of the United States; Charles 
Huston, late Chief Justice of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Jesse Wharton, senator of the United: States; Hon. 
James R. Black, late Chief Justice of Delaware; 
Rev. Robert G. Wilson, D. D., formerly President 
of the University of Ohio; Rev. Matthew Brown, 
D. D., President of Washington College; Rev. 
Henry L. Davis, D. D., President of Saint John’s 
College, and several other senators, college profess- 
ors, etc. 

After Dr. Nisbet had made up his mind to re- 
main in the country, he seems to have entered upon 
the duties of his station with a vigor and alacrity 
which none but a man of his extraordinary re- 
sources could have displayed. His labors were 
incessant. At one time, in addition to the pre- 
scribed duties of his office, he prepared a course of 
lectures on systematic theology for the benefit of a 
small band of-pious students. This course was 
continued for more than two years, and embraced 
four hundred and eighteen lectures! ‘These lec- 
tures,” says Dr. Miller, “are deserving of special 
notice, as the first course on systematic theology 
ever prepared and delivered in the United States. 

The limits of this brief sketch will not permit a 
more extended notice of his labors as the head of 
the College. He died on the 18th of January, 1804, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and his end 
was peace. 

A few remarks respecting the character of Dr 
Nisbet will conclude these observations. The tra- 
ditions of the old inhabitants of Carlisle represent 
him as a man of keen and pungent wit. He hada 
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quick eye for the ludicrous. The luckless wight 
who exposed himself to the shafts of his ridicule 
was sure to be transfixed. This talent, granted to 
but few, though useful for the castigation of folly, 
is, nevertheless, a weapon often dangerous to the 
hand that uses it. The pungency of his satire 
often left a smart which the general conviction of 
his kindness of heart was not sufficient to mollify. 

As a scholar his attainments were extraordinary. 
He was undoubtedly one of the most learned men 
of his time, and perhaps the best scholar then in 
America. He is said to have mastered nine differ- 
ent languages; and so prodigious was his memory, 
that he could quote, by heart, nearly the whole of 
the Iliad of Homer. Rev. Dr. Brown, one of his 
pupils, and afterward President of Jefferson Col- 
lege, states that he was so perfectly familiar with the 
Latin and Greek classics ‘usually studied in col- 
leges, that “without book” he could hear a recita- 
tion and correct the slightest error. “The Task” 
of Cowper, he committed to memory perfectly by 
two readings. But his learning was not confined 
to the languages. There was scarcely a branch of 
liberal knowledge in which he was not likewise 
thoroughly versed. 

In theology Dr. Nisbet was a decided Calvinist 
of the old school. In addition to all his other 
labors, he preached, for the most part, statedly, as 
one of the pastors of the Presbyterian Church in 
Carlisle. Serious in manner, plain and perspicuous 
in style, he eschewed all pomp and affectation, 
seeking not the applause of the multitude, but the 
glory of God in the salvation of souls. Toward 
other denominations of Christians he was perhaps 
somewhat uncharitable. ’Tis said that in his pulpit 
supplications he was in the habit of praying, “ The 
Lord have mercy on the poor ignorant Methodists!” a 
petition from the pulpit which, in these days, would 
sound rather queer, and which, it may be piously 
hoped, has been answered. 

As the President of a college, Dr. Nisbet un- 
doubtedly was called to experience great and trying 
difficulties. If his success was not in proportion 
to the expectation of his friends, or his own repu- 
tation for superior scholarship, an explanation may 
be found in the condition of the country at that 
time and the poverty of the College. Besides this, 
superior administrative ability is not always the 
concomitant of superior learning. Many a man, in 
his position, with half his attainments, would have 
achieved more. Amidst all his difficulties, how- 
ever, as the head of a seminary of learning, he 
maintained an honorable standing in the estima- 
tion of all sober and competent judges. The Col- 
lege, under his hands, still continued to grow in 
means and reputation, and at the time of his death, 
with new and enlarged buildings and greatly-in- 
creased appliances of instruction, was about to 
start on a new career of prosperity. 





Cunning is but the low mimic of wisdom.—Bol. 





VISIONS OF THE FUTURE. 
BY WILLIAM HORATIO BARNES, 
Wuen a vision of the future, 
As some far-off sunny isle, 
Drifting shoreward on the ocean, 
Lingers for a little while, 
Then floats backward to its station, 
In the future’s pathless sea, 
We regard it as but dream-life 
Fancy that shall never be. 


But how often in the real 
Coming of the future strife, 
When we join in the true battle 
Of the earnest active life, 
Do we meet with some adventure, 
Which seems acted long before! 
Do we hear some strains of music, 
Which we heard in years of yore! 





These are but the golden hours, 
Wafted by us long ago; 

Fragments of the beauteous flowers 
On life’s coming path that grow. 

O, how often in our childhood, 
Happy faces on us smile, 

Which return again in manhood, 
Glimpses of the olden while! 


O, how oft we meet with angels, 
Like the patriarch of yore, 

And know not that they are evangels 
From the future’s far-off shore! 

In our journey out we meet them, 
Or their footsteps in the sand, 

And they seem to lure us onward, 
To the happy future land! 





THE WINTER FIRESIDE. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Now gathered about comfortable fires, 
Men tell their children stories of wild woe; 
Of travelers haply lost in drifts of snow; 
Of how they struggle until hope expires; 


When far away from all sweet homes they die, 
And robins come and cover them sometimes 
With the dry leaves, and poets make sad rhymes, 

That tell their piteous story intertwined; 


With pictures of the sea’s long reaches blown 
To rough cold wrinkles, and of wintery boughs, 
Dropping their weights of snow on upturned 
brows, 
And of the dark way man must tread alone. 


Even brighter than your blazing hearths may be, 
Whose blest children climb your knees to hear 
Stories of woe that suit the winter drear, 

Be in your hearts the glow of charity. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BALL. 
BY REV. J. T. BARR, SCOTLAND. 
** My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the while, 
Comes and rains beauty on the kindling boughs, 
Round hall and hamlet; Summer, with her smile, 
Fills the green forest: young hearts breathe their vows. 
- «+ «+ Hope laughs from loving eyes: 
All this is in the world! These joys lie sown, 
The dew of every path—on onz alone 


Their freshness may not fall.” Mrs. Hemans. 


In the midst of one of the rural districts, so 
charmingly situated in the northern part of Eng- 
land, there is a small but respectable market-town, 
which, in point of local interest, has long been a 
| favorite spot with me. But this local attachment 
is not merely owing to the beautiful landscapes 
which have rendered the neighborhood so pecu- 
liacly attractive, but chiefly as the scene of some of 
my juvenile pastimes, and the residence of many of 
my earliest friends. 

The town is pleasantly situated on the side of a 
range of hills, which extends to a considerable dis- 
tance. It consists principally of one long street, 
with a variety of detached dwelling-houses scat- 
tered here and there in the vicinity. About the 
center of the street is a public hall, in which has 
been held, from time immemorial, an annual assem- 
bly, generally called the Christmas Ball, on account 
of the season of the year at which it takes place. 
Nothing can exceed the enthusiasm with which 
this yearly assembly is anticipated, especially by 
the younger portion of the inhabitants—a sad proof 
of the natural alienation of the heart from God. 

In the winter of 18— a circumstance occurred, in 
connection with one of these periodical festivities, 
which has left an indelible impression on my mind, 
the particulars of which I will now recount, with a 
sincere hope that they will prove a seasonable 
warning to my youthful readers: 

In an elegantly-built house, which was generally 
known by the appropriate name of Woodbine Cot- 
tage, and which was delightfully situated in the 
suburbs of the town, there lived an aged couple, 
whose integrity of character and generosity of dis- 
position had secured them the respect of their 
neighbors. As they possessed a little property, 
they were enabled to procure many of the comforts 
of life, and to enjoy the luxury of assisting the 
stranger in distress. They had only one child, a 
lovely daughter, whom they named Rosina. The 
suns of twenty summers had already passed over 
her head; and the mountain breezes, which sported 
around her native town, spread a lively freshness 
on her youthful cheek. Seven other children had 
preceded the birth of Rosina, but they successively 
withered within the grasp of “the spoiler,” all of 
them dying in their infancy. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the anxious parents should feel a 
peculiar interest in their only surviving child. 
Many a long day, while Rosina was yet an infant, 





would the anxious father linger near the cradle of 
his babe, and think of the dear children who were 
slumbering together in the church-yard among the 
hills; then hastily brushing a hot tear from his eye 
he would breathe a silent, fervent prayer to Heaven, 
that this last hope might not be blighted—that this 
last pledge of affection might be spared, to be the 
comfort of his declining life; and that, if it were 
the will of God, he might not go down to the grave 
childless. And many a dreary night has the 
equally anxious mother watched her tender charge 
with sleepless and unremitting care, fearful that 
the same stern dispensation which had severed 
from her bosom so many darling babes, would 
again visit her dwelling and once more pronounce 
her a bereaved mother. 

The child grew and the parents were happy. 
The voice of mourning for the dead was lost in ex- 
pressions of thankfulness for the living. 

Time rolled on, and Rosina attained her twenti- 
eth year, beautiful in person, and highly cultivated 
in mind. Under the tuition of her pious parents 
she had also acquired a reverence for religion and a 
love for the means of grace. Every morning and 
every evening the voice of prayer and praise was 
heard in that happy cottage, and twice on the 
Lord’s day the aged couple, with their blooming 
daughter, regularly attended the parish church, 
where the Gospel was preached with simplicity 
and faithfulness. But though Rosina had been the 
subject of occasional convictions of sin, and had 
often felt a desire to make a surrender of her heart 
to God; though she had for a long time valued the 
privilege of sitting under a Gospel ministry, she 
was still a stranger to that vital change—that new 
birth unto righteousness, which is so essential as a 
meetness for the kingdom of heaven. 

About this period of her life—I mean when she 
had attained her twentieth year—it became pain- 
fully evident that she had lost her relish for spirit- 
ual things, and that even her desires for salvation 
had considerably abated. With unfeigned grief 
her parents saw that their only surviving child had 
set her heart on worldly amusements. She had 
recently formed an intimacy with some young 
ladies in the town, who, though moving in respect- 
able circumstances, were well known to be opposed 
to evangelical religion. In a short time the unsus- 
pecting Rosina imbibed the spirit of her new asso- 
ciates; the admonitions of her parents were forgot- 
ten, the fear of God was gradually cast away, and 
the pleasures of the ball-room and of the theater 
constituted the absorbing subjects of her thoughts 
and conversation. 

It may be proper also to remark, that though in 
appearance she was healthy and vigorous, yet for 
several years she had been subject to a disease of 
the heart, which, especially in seasons of excite- 
ment, occasioned much uneasiness of mind to her- 
self, and the most distressing forebodings to her 
anxious parents. 

The Christmas ball was now at hand. Every 
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preparation was made by the votaries of pleasure, 
to render this festivity more attractive than any 
which had preceded it. The interior of the town- 
hall had been painted and otherwise beautified. 
Several amateur musicians had been engaged for 
the occasion. Lord and Lady A., and several of 
the more influential families in the neighborhood, 
had consented to be present and to take part in the 
amusements of the evening. Invitations had also 
been forwarded to parties many miles round, and 
an unusually large attendance was anticipated. 

Rosina had already made arrangements with her 
new companions to accompany them to the ball. 
She was not so infatuated, however, as to make 
these arrangements unknown to her parents. For 
though she felt determined not to be thwarted in 
her designs by the arguments of her parents, she 
importuned them with much earnestness to allow 
her to attend the ball. But their consent was not 
obtained. 

The important evening at length arrived, and 
many a young and thoughtless heart beat high in 
anticipation of the pleasure of thé dance. None 
appeared happier than the deluded Rosina, whose 
bosom glowed with tremulous joy, as she stepped 
into the carriage which was to convey her to the 
scene of gayety. 

On entering the assembly-room her feelings be- 
came more and more excited. The rich profusion 
of lights which superbly illuminated the hall, the 
happy faces and splendid dresses of the company, 
and the exhilarating sounds of music which pro- 
ceeded from the orchestra, threw her into a delirium 
of delight. 

It may reasonably be asked, Was it possible that 
Rosina, with the religious training she had re- 
ceived, and the consistent example which her pious 
parents had uniformly set before her—was it possi- 
ble that she could enjoy this scene of vanity with- 
out some disquietude of conscience—some poignant 
sense of her folly? No! In the midst of scenes 
and sounds which are so congenial to the carnal 
mind; which tend to fan the unholy flame which 
the heavenly Spirit has long been striving to extin- 
guish, and which naturally excite the worst pas- 
sions of the human heart, the young Rosina felt 
that she was on forbidden ground. The secret 
springs of feeling were opened in her heart by the 
power of the inward monitor. The recollections 
which these feelings awakened in her mind, invol- 
untarily carried her thoughts to the home from 
which she had wandered, to the parents whose 
admonitions she had slighted, and ever and anon 
she sought a more retired part of the room, that she 
might, unseen and unheeded, wipe away the tears 
which had dimmed the luster of her dark blue eye. 

The merriment was now at its hight. The music 
and the dancing became increasingly attractive, 
when suddenly a check was given to the hilarity of 
the evening. A scream, wild and unearthly, was 
heard in the center of the hall, an unusual bustle 
pervaded the assembly, and it was soon discovered 





that the young and lovely Rosina had fallen lifeles$ 
on the floor. The medical gentleman, who had 
been promptly summoned, attributed the sudden- 
ness of her death to an affection of the heart. 

Her body, beautiful in death, was conveyed to 
the house of her parents in the same carriage which 
had borne her to the fatal ball. And will the 
reader credit it?—I was in the town at the time, 
and can vouch for its accuracy—after the corpse had 
been removed the ball went on!—the musicians still 
played, and the company still danced to the sound 
of the violin, till the first blush of dawn warned 
them that it was time to separate. 

I will not attempt to describe the grief, the 
agony, which lacerated the feelings of the unhappy 
parents, as they hung over the inanimate body of 
their only child. From that fatal hour the voice of 
joy and of gladness was never again heard in Wood- 
bine Cottage. The returning spring, which grad- 
ually resuscitated the faded flowers, could not re- 
vive the withered hopes of its aged inmates, not 
could the sunny smiles of summer chase away the 
melancholy which was brooding over their desolate 
hearts. And before the winter again stripped the 
woods of their verdure, they were carried to the 
ghurch-yard among the hills, and laid in the same 
vault which had been successively opened to re- 
ceive the bodies of their departed children. 

In recording these affecting particulars as a 
warning to the young, I am aware that many of 
my readers will attribute the fatal incident which 
occurred to Rosina, more to natural causes than to 
any obvious proof of the Divine displeasure against 
such public amusements. It may be argued, that 
as she was already the subject of a disease which 
rendered her liable to sudden death, she was in 
equal danger of meeting her fate in one place as 
another; in the house of God as well as in the ball- 
room. ThisI allow. But the fact is indubitable, 
she had been to the sanctuary a thousand times 
and to the ball-room once, and in the latter place 
she breathed her last. Besides, who would wish to 
die in such a place—in the midst of frivolity and 
dissipation! ‘O my soul, come not thou into their 
secret; unto their assembly, mine honor, be not 
thou united.” 

But Rosina went to the ball in opposition to the 
wishes of her parents. She was, therefore, guilty 
of disobedience; and that act of disobedience occa- 
sioned irremediable anguish to the authors of her 
being, and accelerated their progress to the grave. 





WHAT MAKES A MAN. 


Tue longer I live the more certain I am that the 
great difference between men, the great and the in- 
significant, is energy—invincible determination— 
an honest purpose once fixed—and then victory. 
That quality will do any thing that can be done in 
the world; and no talents, no cirgumstances, will 
make a two-legged creature a man without it. 

















THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Tue golden eagle is not seen to advantage in the 
menagerie of a zoological society, nor when fettered 
on the smooth lawn of an aristocratic mansion, or 
perched on the rock-work of a nursery garden; nor 
can his habits be well described by a cockney orni- 
thologist, whose proper province it is to concect 
systems, “‘ work out” analogies, and give names to 
skins that have come from foreign lands, carefully 
packed in boxes lined with tin. Far away among 
the brown hills of Albyn, is thy dwelling-place, 
chief of the rocky glen! On the crumbling crag of 
red granite—that tower of the fissured precipices 
of Loch-nagar—thou hast reposed in safety. The 
croak of the raven has broken thy slumbers, and 
thou gatherest up thy huge wings, smoothest thy 
feathers on thy sides, and preparest to launch into 
the aerial ocean. Bird of the desert, solitary 
though thou art, and hateful to the sight of many 
of thy fellow-creatures, thine must be a happy life! 
No lord hast thou to bend thy stubborn soul to his 
will, no cares corrode thy heart; seldom does fear 
chill thy free spirit, for the windy tempest and the 
thick sleet can not injure thee, and the lightnings 
may flash around thee, and the thunders shake the 
everlasting hills, without rousing thee from thy 
dreamy repose. 

See how the sunshine brightens the yellow tint 
of his head and neck, till it shines almost like 
gold! There he stands, nearly erect, with his tail 
depressed, his large wings half raised by his side, 
his neck stretched out, and his eye glistening as he 
glances around. Like other robbers of the desert, 
he has a noble aspect, an imperative mien, a look of 
proud defiance; but his nobility has a dash of 
churlishness, and his falconship a vulturine tinge. 
Still he is a noble bird, powerful, independent, 
proud, and ferocious; regardless of the weal or woe 
of others, and intent solely on the gratification of 
his own appetite; without generosity, without 
honor; bold against the defenseless, but ever ready 
to sneak from danger. Such is his nobility, about 
which men have so raved. Suddenly he raises his 
wings, for he has heard the whistle of the shep- 
herd in the corry; and bending forward, he springs 
into the air. O! that this pencil of mine were a 
musket charged with buckshot! Hardly do those 
vigorous flaps serve at first to prevent his descent; 
but now, curving upward, he glides majestically 
along. As he passes the corner of that buttressed 
and battlemented crag, forth rush two ravens from 
their nest, croaking fiercely. While one flies above 
him the other steals beneath, and they essay to 
strike him, but dare not, for they have an instinct- 
ive knowledge of the power of his grasp; and after 
following him a little way, they return to their 
home, vainly exulting in the thought of having 
driven him from their neighborhood. Bent on a 
far journey, he advances in a direct course, flap- 
ping his great wings at regular intervals, then 
shooting along without seeming to move them. 

Over the mdor he sweeps at the hight of two or 
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three hundred feet, bending his course to either 
side, his wings wide spread, his neck and feet re-¢ 
tracted, now beating the air, and again sailing 
smoothly along. Suddenly he stops, poises himself 
for a moment, stoops, but recovers himself without 
reaching the ground. The object of his regards, a 
golden plover, which he had espied on her nest, 
has eluded him, and he cares not to pursue it. 
Now he ascends a little, wheels in short curves— 
presently rushes down headlong—assumes the hor- 
izontal position—when close to the ground, pre- 
vents his being dashed against it by expanding his 
wings and tail, thrusts forth his talons, and grasping 
a poor terrified ptarmigan that sits cowering among 
the gray lichen, squeezes it to death, .raises his 
head exultingly, emits a clear shrill ery, and 
springing from the ground pursues his journey. 

In passing a tall cliff that overhangs a small 
lake, he is assailed by a fierce peregrine falcon, 
which darts and plunges at him as if determined 
to deprive him of his booty, or drive him headlong 
to the ground. This proves a more dangerous foe 
than the raven, and the eagle screams, yells, and 
throws himself into postures of defiance; but at 
length the hawk, seeing the tyrant is not bent on 
plundering his nest, leaves him to pursue his course 
unmolested. Over woods and green fields, and 
scattered hamlets, speeds the eagle; and now he 
enters the long valley of the Dee, near the upper 
end of which is dimly seen through the thin gray 
mist the rock of his nest. About a mile from it he 
meets his mate, who has been abroad on a similar 
errand, and is returning with a white hare in her 
talons. They congratulate each other with loud 
yelping cries, which rouse the drowsy shepherd on 
the strath below, who, mindful of the lambs carried 
off in the spring time, sends after them his male- 
diction. Now they reach their nest, and are greeted 
by their young with loud clamor.—Macgillivray. 





CHALMERS’S SABBATICAL YEAR. 


In 1840 Chalmers expressed the following beauti- 
ful purpose: 

“T am heartily tired of public life, and long, if 
God be pleased to spare me, for such an old age as 
my mother enjoyed, as if at the gate of heaven, and 
with such a fund of inward peace and hope as made 
her nine years’ widowhood a perfect feast and fore- 
taste of the blessedness that awaits the righteous. 
If I live, I shall be sixty on the seventeenth of 
March, entering the seventh decade of my life. It 
has been a fond speculation of mine, would that it 
were realized, to make that decade a Sabbatical 
one, bidding adieu to all official business, save that 
of my professorship, and spending the remainder 
of my days in the studies and exercises of sacred- | 
ness. It greatly enhances my desire for such a | 
consummation when I think of the bright and 
beautiful serene which sat on the evening of my 
mother’s life.” 
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IDA PFEIFFER’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD.* 


BY REV. T. M. EDDY. 


Who circumnavigated the globe?—Who is Ida Pfeiffer?—De- 
sire to travel—Visits Brazil—A journey on foot—Perilous en- 
counter—Doubles Cape Horn—Sails from Valparaiso to China— 
Adventure at Tahita—Adventures in China—Opinion of the 
Celestials—Visits India—Burning of the dead—Rambles in In- 
dia—Tiger hunt—Passage from Bombay to Bassora—Bagdad— 
Adventures in Persia—Babylon—Mossul—Nineveh—Daring Ex- 
pedition—Enters the domain of ‘‘the Great Bear”—Treatment 
and adventures in Asiatic Russia—Reaches Vienna amidst the 
storm of revolution. 


Wet do I remember, in the days of the country 
school-house, with its scanty windows, and ample 
chimney, and ancient pedagogue, whose beech— 
not birchen—scepter was a “terror to evil-doers;” 
well, I say, do I remember how, on special days, 
we were ranged in a hollow three-sided square—no 
criticism—while the‘pedagogue aforesaid catechised 
us with Scripture questions—“questionings,” as 
Carlyle would say. The notable deeds of Noah 
and Moses, the strength of Sampson and the pa- 
tience of Job, all these, with the wisdom of Solo- 
mon and integrity of Daniel, being duly set forth, 
then came “history questions.” Responses were 
given to ‘‘ Who discovered America?” ‘“ Who was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Revolutionary army ?” 
and “Who fought the battle of New Orleans?” 
and then came the climax. Solemnly raising his 
spectacles from his solemn nose, in tones of thun- 
der “long drawn out,” came, “ Who cir-cum-nav-i- 
gated the crose?” And louder still around that 
square rang out the answer, “Captain Cook!” 
This was a favorite question, and was never lightly 
asked. Venerable pedagogue! wert thou alive now, 
thou wouldst hear thy great question differently 
answered. The response would be, “Captain Cook, 
Ida Pfeiffer, ete.” 

And who is Ida Pfeiffer? That I will briefly 
answer, if you won’t interrupt me. For several 
years past have we been hearing from Germany 
of a strange kind of woman—an “emancipated 
woman,” some say—kind, affectionate; in some 
things really timid; and yet who alone has jour- 
neyed to the Holy Land; has wandered solita- 
rily amid ice crags and with startling adventures 
through Iceland. She says, “I always had the 
greatest longing to see the world. When I meta 
traveling carriage, I used to stand still and gaze 
after it with tears in my eyes, envying the very 
postillions, till it vanished from my sight. I read 
with eagerness all the books of travel I could get 
hold of, and then I transferred my envy to the 
grand traveler who had gone round the world.” 
After the education of her sons, she visited the 
Holy Land. On her return, finding herself in 
fine health, and her “birthday dating in the past 
century,” she decided that still greater journeyings 
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she could make alone. Now we will take, with 
her, the voyage round the world. 

On the 29th of June, 1846, she sailed from Ham- 
burg, and on the 13th of September found herself 
off Rio de Janeiro. Landing, she spent there sev- 
eral weeks. She found little to interest her. The 
streets were narrow, filthy, and undrained. She 
went among the miserable, half-clad negroes, and 
visited the poor apology for a museum and acad- 
emy. She also saw the baptism of the Imperial 
princess, attended by the display, pomp, ludicrous- 
ness, and folly always marking the union of roy- 
alty and Romanism. 

Having heard much of the prosperity of a Ger- 
man colony some distance from the city, she de- 
termined on a visit thither. Attended by Count 
Berchold, she sailed for Porto d’Estrella. The 
crew consisted of a captain and four negroes, who 
landed them safely. Thence the colony was dis- 
tant seven leagues. The distance was usually 
traversed on mules; but madam wished to gather 
insects, and the Count desired to botanize, and 
they decided to goon foot. Their way was through 
a noble forest, and on either side hung wild pine- 
apples and bloomed flowers of every hue. Here 
she had an adventure which nearly closed her 
travels. She and the Count were unarmed. While 
passing a very wild and lonely place a large Ma- 
roon negro, whose countenance was murderous, 
sprang upon them. He was armed with a large 
knife in one hand, and with the other he swung 
his lasso, intimating his intention to first murder, 
and then drag them into the woods. They de- 
fended themselves as best they could with their 
umbrellas. She drew a small knife. Striking at 
her with his long knife, she received one or two 
severe cuts on the left arm. She endeavored to 
repay him by stabbing at him with all her might 
with the small knife in her hand. She only suc- 
ceeded in wounding him in the hand. He dashed 
her violently to the ground, and no “safe com- 
pany” would have taken a risk on her life at any 
premium; but at that moment the Count, who seems 
to have been quite passive hitherto, seized the 
negro, and she managed to arise. Mad and bleed- 
ing, his Maroonship gave a terrible yell, and, 
brandishing his knife, sprang upon them. “At 
this moment,” says she, ‘God sent us help.” The 
sound of horses’ feet was heard, and the negro 
fled. He was pursued and captured by the horse- 
men. This encounter did not damp her determina- 
tion. She went on to the colony. The Count’s 
wounds becoming inflamed too much to permit his 
traveling, she determined to go without him. So 
hiring a guide, and obtaining a good rifle and pair 
of pistols, and “receiving a sort of half and half 
assurance” that the road was not very dangerous, 
away she went to visit the wild Indian tribes near 
Rio de Janeiro. She rode over the mountain, 
through a forest on fire, visited the lodges of the 
copper-colored gentry, went with them into the 
chase, dined with them on roast monkey, and rode 
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back to see after the Count, whom I shrewdly sus- 
pect to have been “the weaker vessel.” 

Again was she on the ocean, sailing around Cape 
Horn, in the English bark John Renwick. A 
stormy passage awaited the vessel, and our he- 
roine thought that the Pacific Ocean was badly 
misnamed. However, the storm subsided, and they 
anchored at Valparaiso. Her stay was short. The 
vessel for China was announced as ready to sail. 
Madam was quite sick, but she had paid her fare, 
and two hundred dollars were not to be thrown 
away, so she went aboard. She made use of hy- 
dropathic treatment, taking a sea-bath each day in 
a large cask, and soon entirely recovered. Ergo, 
allopathy is all wrong! 

Thirty-nine days from Valparaiso, the bark 
brought up at Tahita. Here Mrs. Pfeiffer spent 
several days. She was decidedly of the opinion 
that the “society for the reformation of manners” 
could find employment for some time in the realm 
of Queen Pomare. She was present at a banquet 
where the Queen and “the Prince Consort” were 
the lions. As a specimen of Tahitan court eti- 
quette, she says that her Majesty retired in the 
evening from the company and enjoyed the solace 
of acigar. She also went back to the table, and 
loaded a plate with choice viands to carry home. 
Madam considered these customs quite original, 
and as needing queenly prestige to make them in 
any way endurable. 

Twice during her long trip did she don the 
“strong-minded attire.” Once was at Tahita to 
She dressed her- 


visit a neighboring mountain. 
self ‘‘in trowsers, men’s shoes, and a blouse,” and 


set forth with only a Tahitan guide. On the sum- 
mit is a deep lake. Expressing a desire to cross it, 
the guide made a raft of a few stalks of Pisang, 
tied together with grass, and on this they crossed 
and recrossed. She “owns up” to feeling some 
discomfort, and advises none to try the experiment 
who have not perfect confidence in their swimming 
powers. Should the writer of this visit Tahita, he 
certainly will follow her “precept” instead of her 
“example.” After a supper of roasted bananas, 
she laid down on a bed of leaves, and peacefully 
slept. 

From Tahita the bark sailed for China. July 2d 





it entered the Chinese Sea, and on the 9th cast 
anchor at Macao. Her Chinese experience is a | 
varied one. Despite the warnings of the captain 
and others, she would walk through Chinese streets. 
They told her the populace would surely stone her. 
She, however, had come to China to see China and 
the Chinese sights. See them she did. It mat- 
tered little to her that crowds followed her with 
hissings and hootings. She went quietly on, and | 
made her observations. 

Having “done” Macao, Hong-Kong, Whampoa, 
and Victoria, and wishing to go to Canton, an 
opportunity offered on a junk, manned exclusively 
by Chinese. Against this her European friends in 
Victoria earnestly protested as positively endanger- | 


ing her life. They urged her to hire a boat or wait 
for the steamer; but either of these would have 
cost twelve dollars, and the junk only three. Be- 
sides that, on the well-established principle of 
“doing in Rome as the Romans do,” she determ- 
ined in China to do as the Chinese do. She went 
down to the junk, looked at it, inspected the crew, 
decided them no ways dangerous, and, putting her 
pistols in good order, went on board. The trip 
was safely made “in good time.” Landing at Can- 
ton, she went directly to the house of Mr. Agassiz. 
Possessing a commendable share of the spirit so 
rare in her sex—curiosity—she made herself ac- 
quainted with the household, political, religious, 
gastronomical, and feet-squeezing customs of that 
great city. 

One strong desire she had—namely, to walk 
around the walls of the city. No woman had 
ever ventured so rash an attempt. She might as 
well be the first as any body else. She found a 
missionary who would accompany her on one con- 
dition—she must put on the—the—well, in short, 
dress as gentlemen do. That was soon done, and 
thus attired she made the round. She also made 
her way into temples, pagodas, tea factories, where 
a woman’s face had never been seen. Sometimes 
she was greeted with abuse, but she would and 
did see. 

But, after all, she has a poor opinion of the Ce- 
lestials. They are sadly given to various naughty 
practices, and as to honesty, not to be trusted. 
Among their customs susceptible, in her judgment, 
of improvement are their diatetics—such as eating 
feline pies, bow-wow soup, silkworms, young and 
old rats, ete.; not only such as “‘have bled beneath 
the butcher’s hand,” but also those which by due 
course of nature have “shuffled off this mortal 
coil.” She disapproved of opium-eating and smok- 
ing, as also of their amiable habits of beheading 
and crushing to death some thousands annually. 
She could not see the beauty of the tiny feet, nor 
the angelic waddle they caused. She was also 
conscientiously opposed to their habit of stoning 
ladies who had traveled so far to visit them. 

Returning to Hong-Kong in a junk, she took 
passage ina British steamer for Singapore. Pay- 
ing the modest sum of one hundred and seventeen 
dollars for “second fare,” she expected to enjoy 
the far-famed comfort of English vessels. Alas! 


| the comfort was decidedly and emphatically cold. 


The table-cloth was ragged and filthy. The food 
was mostly the refuse of the “first fare.” One 


| tallow candle “gave its light to all that were in” 


that “fare,” and, with true fraternal spirit, the 


| entire company drank from two cups. To com- 


plete their comfort, the gentlemanly officers quar- 


| tered two young dogs upon them, whose constant 


howling prevented undue indulgence in sleep. 


| Landing at Singapore, she explored the country 


round about, and, by way of variety, joined a 


| hunting party, and witnessed the capture of a mon- 


ster serpent of the boa species. 
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From thence, in another English steamer, which 
differed from the first only in’ being no better, our 
heroine embarked for Ceylon, where she spent 
some pleasant days. Here, in one of her excur- 
sions, her guide attempted to rob her of her port- 
manteau. She stoutly resisted, and foiled his pur- 
pose till help came. 

From Ceylon to Bengal was her next stage. Here 
she passed among the wild tribes and teeming pop- 
ulation with wondering interest. One extract will 
give an idea of “‘some sights she saw.” She says, 
“One remarkable but most painful spectacle in 
Calcutta was the dying-houses on the banks of the 
Hoogly. . . . Hither the dying are brought to pass 
their last moments, and placed on bedsteads, or, if 
these are full, on the ground, even outside in the 
burning sun. . . . In one place I saw one dead and 
one dying man, and on six funeral piles six corpses, 
which the high darting flames were rapidly con- 
suming. Birds of the stork kind, larger than tur- 
keys, small vultures, and ravens were sitting round 
in great numbers on the roofs and trees, eagerly 
waiting for the half-burnt bodies. I hastened, 
shuddering, from the spot, and could not, for a 
long time, banish its painful image from my mind.” 
What a contrast with a Christian death-bed and 
the believing rites of Christian burial! 

Leaving Calcutta, Madam journeyed in another 
“comfortable” steamer a thousand miles, plowing 
part of the way the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
Benari is to the Hindoo what Jerusalem is to the 
Israelite, or Mecca to"the Mohammedan—the Holy 
City. Among its countless temples, its motley 
population of three hundred thousand souls, its 
indigo plantations, factories, ete., her time sped 
rapidly by. 

Then in a “post palanquin,” attended by a Mr. 
Law, she set out for Allahabad. Thence to Agra, 
where is the “mosque of mosques,” the world- 
renowned Taj Mohal, surpassing all others in the 
richness and beauty of its execution. A few days 
more, and she was in Delhi. 

Bombay was the next point of destination. But 
grave consuls, tradesmen generally, said not so. 
The countries beyond Delhi were not under Eng- 
lish rule, and the population was very lawless. In 
particular was she warned of the Thugs, hereditary 
tribes of stranglers and robbers—men who, when 
one was marked as a victim, never lost sight of 
him, would follow him for months, and when the 
moment of fatal opportunity came the silk sash 
passed suddenly round the neck, and one or two 
struggles told the rest. All this and much more 
she heard, and calmly decided to go on. Hiring 
an ox wagon, a guide, and a sort of policeman, 
away she went. Wild, wild was the road—now 
over ravines; now across rivers; to-day through 
hostile tribes; to-morrow meeting angry men, to 
conciliate whom required all her tact and man- 
agement; more than once was she compelled to 
threaten—scold ?—and “really feared she would be 
compelled to use her pistols.” Sometimes she 





“passed the night in open cells, sometimes be- 
neath God’s free sky.” After thirty-three days she 
reached Adjunta in safety. Here she remained a 
few days to explore and rest. One fine morning 
she mounted her horse, and started to visit the 
rocky temple of Ellora. On her way she met some 
Europeans, mounted on elephants, out on a sport- 
ing expedition—that is, tiger hunting. They in- 
vited her to accompany them. Let her now tell 
her own story: “I found myself in company with 
two of the gentlemen and one native, seated in a 
box about two feet high, on the back of a very 
large elephant. The native was to load the guns; | 
and they gave me a large knife to defend myself | 
with in case the tiger should spring up to the edge 
of the box. We set off for the hills, and after 
some hours thought we had come probably pretty 
close to the tiger’s den, when one of the servants 
shouted ‘back, back!’ that is, ‘tiger.’ Glaring 
eyes were seen through the bushes, and at the 
same moment several shots were fired. The ani- 
mal was pierced by several bullets, and dashed at 
us full of fury. He made such tremendous springs 
that I thought he must infallibly soon reach our 
box, and choose himself a victim out of our party. 
The spectacle was terrible enough to me, and my 
fear was presently increased by the sight of another 
tiger. I behaved myself so valiantly that no one 
of the gentlemen suspected what a coward I was. 
Shot followed shot. The elephants defended them- 
selves very cleverly with their trunks; and after a 
hot fight of half an hour’s duration, we remained 
victors, and the dead animals were robbed of their 
beautiful skins. The gentlemen were so courteous 
as to offer me one, but I declined accepting it, as I 
could not delay long enough to have it dried and 
put in proper shape.” What say our modern la- 
dies, who are afraid of a feeble worm, and shriek 
at the explosion of a percussion cap, to a bona fide | 
tiger hunt on elephant back ? 

From Bombay she sailed for Bagdad. As far as 
Bassora she traveled in a small steamer of forty- 
horse power. She was compelled to take ‘deck 
passage,” with the privilege of meals at the cap- 
tain’s table. On this small vessel were crowded 
one hundred and sixty-nine persons. She selected | 
as her state-room the space under the table. On the 
third day the small-pox broke out in the larger 
cabin, in which “eighteen women and seven chil- | 
dren were packed with less room than negroes on a | 
slave ship.” The pestilent vapor came through 
to the deck. Three of the victims perished, when 
the disease was staid. The vessel touched at the 
small town of Banda-Abas on the Persian coast. 
She had long been anxious to press the soil of | 
romantic Persia, whose weird history she had often 
read. The captain was sure her appearance would 
createamob. But finding a young man, who spoke 
both English and Persian, who was willing to go 
on shore with her, she landed. They explored the 
town, visited the bazar. Sure enough, the people 
came streaming toward them from every direction, 
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and followed them to the boat, but none offered 
insult. After being beaten about by the monsoon, 
they landed at Bassora, one of the largest cities of 
Mesopotamia. From thence, on the English war 
steamer Nitocris, she took passage for Bagdad. 

As the vessel stopped for wood, she saw the wild 
Arabs in their war tribes. They also passed in 
sight the lofty mountain-chain of Laristan, where, 
with clear atmosphere, summits ten thousand feet 
in hight may be discerned. Soon they landed at 
Bagdad, the ancient city of the Caliphs. Her home 
was with the first officer of the steamer, where she 
enjoyed the society of his wife, “a handsome, amia- 
ble woman, a native of Bagdad.” She now went 
every-where, and saw every thing. She even vis- 
ited the harem of the Pacha, and spent several 
hours with the handsome, vain, senseless crea- 
tures, its inmates. She made two considerable 
excursions. One was to Ctesiphon. Of this once 
grand city, the winter residence of the proud rulers 
of Persia, with their “hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces,” she found only some fragments of the 
palace of the Sha-Chrossoes, a colossal arched gate- 
way, a part of the facade, and some side walls. 
These, however, appeared firm enough to bide the 
shock of coming centuries. Opposite these ruins, 
on the western side of the Tigris, a few broken 
walls remained of Silucia. Here she was kindly 
entertained by a Persian prince, who was rusti- 
cating among the ruins. He provided a sumptuous 
repast, and, Mussulman as he was, he ordered a 
bottle of wine, and drank two glasses—one to her 
health, and one to his own. She desired to see his 
wife, and was introduced to his wife, a beautiful 
young creature—beautiful, though disfigured by 
the usual broad blue stripe made to meet over the 
nose, and form two arches to the temples, a com- 
mon ornament of oriental beauties. She compli- 
mented the prince on the beauty of his wife. He 
received the compliment kindly, naively remarking 
that he had four in Bagdad and four in Teheran, 
much handsomer than this one. 

Her next expedition was to Babylon. Returning 
from which to Bagdad, she set forth with a cara- 
van of Arabs, unattended by Europeans, for Mossul. 
On the route she found some simple wild flowers, 
which at home she would scarcely have touched, 
but they were like those of her native land, and 
she “bent over them as dear friends, and found 
her eyes dim with tears.” Ah, how often are deep 
emotions stirred by flowers in the wide, wide des- 
ert of life! Her journey to Mossul was dangerous 
and unpleasant. She found it a well-fortified city 
of twenty-five hundred inhabitants. She found 
also, what her travel-worn frame sadly needed, q 
kind home, a hospitable welcome. After a few 
days’ rest, she, with her friends, visited the ruins 
of Nineveh. This, according to Strabo, was a 
larger city than Babylon, and the greatest on earth. 
The circumference of the walls was three days’ 
journey, and the battle-defying walls were de- 
fended by fifteen hundred towers. “Now all is 





covered with earth, and only occasionally, when 
the peasant’s plow makes a furrow in the field, 
does a fragment of brickwork or marble come in 
sight.” The hand of Layard has recently uncov- 
ered many monuments of the antique glory of the 
days of “the prophet Jonah.” In their records, 
traced in cuniform character, and in their bas- 
reliefs, has he read unanswerable demonstrations 
of the rrutu of “the word of the«Lord, which 
abideth forever.” 

Returning to Mossul, she was informed that the 
route to Persia was very dangerous. She had heard 
such reports of almost every mile she had traversed. 
A caravan was about starting to Tebris or Tabreez, 
and she went with it. But she prepared her papers 
and sent them to Europe, that they might be saved, 
if she fell a victim to disease or was murdered on 
the route. Wearisome and dangerous was the 
journey. More than once were they stopped by 
predatory bands; yet they escaped robbery. Vari- 
ous annoyances assailed her, but on she went with 
buoyant spirits. In every danger, in each exi- 
gency, was she firm and trustfy Whether in the 
wild desert, with only a single guide, and he a 
suspicious one, or on the crowded vessel, with 
small-pox or cholera on board, she was alike fear- 
less, believing, as she says, “My final hour had 
not yet struck.” There is something in such hero- 
ism truly sublime. But her caravan moved too 
tardily, and, with characteristic energy, she hired 
a wild Arab guide, and pushed on in advance. 
Thus she entered Tabreez, and the European resi- 
dents were amazed to learn that thus scantily at- 
tended she had passed the truly dangerous desert. 

We now enter with her into the domain of the 
“Great Bear.” She crossed the river Aras or Ar- 
axes, Which separates Armenia from Media, and 
forms the limit between the Persian and Russian 
frontiers. As soon as she landed, she was detained 
to prove that she was neither a murderer, nor rob- 
ber, nor dangerous political emissary. Now began 
incessant demands for money, and the varied forms 
of exquisite annoyance always realized in Russian 
traveling. Her trunk was rummaged by the in- 
spector, aided by his wife and sister. Each cap, 
paper, ribbon, was minutely examined. She bore 
all patiently till she saw him seize rudely a box 
containing a “head in relief” and some other speci- 
mens gathered at Nineveh, and then she positively 
interfered. After some wrangling, she made him 
understand that she wished him to be careful. He 
expected a prize, and wrenched off the lid with a 
hatchet, and found some fragments of brick and a 
damaged head! Vexed as she was, she laughed 
in his face at his rueful disappointment. 

These were only a “beginning of sorrows.” 
While journeying near Ararat, on the halting of 
the caravan, she indulged in a walk for recreation. 
Being on the highway, she soon heard the bells of 
post-horses. Pausing to see who were coming, she 
saw a Cossack, armed with a musket, and a gentle- 


| man seated beside him in an open car. She says, 
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“As they passed, to my great surprise, the car 
suddenly drew up, and almost at the same time 
I was seized by two powerful arms. It was the 
Cossack who was dragging me to the car. I strug- 
gled to get loose, pointed with my free hand to the 
caravan, and screamed that I belonged to it. But 
the fellow placed one hand over my mouth, and 
flung me upon the car, and the gentleman held me 
fast. The Cossack sprang up, and the driver re- 
ceived an order to drive as fast as the horses could 
gallop. The men held me with a strong grasp, 
and my mouth was not uncovered till we were so 
far from the caravan that my cries could not be 
heard. This is a specimen of Russian politeness 
to ladies.” She adds, “I did not feel much afraid, 
for it occurred to me that these amiable Russians 
must have mistaken me for some very dangerous 
person, and imagined they had made an important 
capture. As soon as they allowed me to speak, 
they began a long string of questions as to my 
name, country, etc. I understood Russian enough 
to answer them, but they were not satisfied, and 
demanded my paggport. I told them to send for 
my trunk, and I would be able to give them full 
satisfaction; but when we came to the post-house 
they placed me in a room as a prisoner, and the 
Cossack mounted guard, with musket on his shoul- 
der, and his eye fixed constantly on me. The gen- 
tleman also, whom, by his green velvet collar and 
cuffs, I took for an imperial officer, remained some 
time in the room. In half an hour the postmaster, 
or whatever he might be, came to take a view of 
me, and hear the heroic exploit of my capture nar- 
rated. I had to pass the night under strict super- 
intendence, on the wooden bench, with neither a 
blanket or cloak to cover me; and if I attempted to 
rise up from the bench, and walk a little up and 
down the room, the Cossack ordered me back, and 
desired me to remain quiet. Toward morning my 
effects came. I showed my papers, and was set at 
liberty; but, instead of making an apology, my 
captors laughed in my face, and, when I came into 
the court-yard, all the people pointed their fingers 
at me and joined in chorus. O you good Arabs, 
Turks, Persians, Hindoos! How safely did I pass 
your heathen and infidel countries; and here in 
Christian Russia, how much have I had to suffer 
in this short space!” 

Not one favor did she meet in the Russian empire; 
but, as she was an unprotected woman, her bar- 
gains were disregarded by those who had charge 
of public conveyances, and every possible annoy- 
ance was inflicted. On the 19th of September she 
left Asiatic Russia on a Government steamer bound 
for European.Russia. The accommodations were 
wretched. To add to the unrelieved gloom, the 
cholera appeared, and a sailor perished. To avoid 
the groans of the dying man, she sat apart on deck, 
sheltered from the cold rain only by her heavy 
cloak. There was some relief at Yalta, where the 
vessel lay twenty-four hours. This gave her an 





opportunity to go on shore, and take a pleasant | 





THE MIDDLE AGES. 





excursion in a delightful neighborhood, among cas- 
tles, parks, and lovely gardens. Returning she had 
another specimen of Russian gallantry. She was 
compelled to hire a boat to carry her out to the 
steamer, in which also went two gentlemen. As 
they were being rowed out, not supposing she 
understood Russian, one of them said, “I have 
no money; let the woman pay.” To this mag- 
nanimous proposal the other assented, and, turn- 
ing to her, said, “Your share is twenty silver 
copecks””—the entire ferriage! 

On the 2d of October she left the Russian empire 
with great joy. But, though out of Russia, she 
was still on a Russian steamer. To avoid the op- 
pressive heat of the unventilated cabin, she wrapped 
herself in her cloak, and Jaid down on deck, not 
far from the steersman. Here, as she was falling 
asleep, she was aroused by a kick from a sailor, 
and ordered to find another place. She thanked 
him for his courtesy, but declined moving. 

Now rapidly on to Constantinople. Here she 
made short stay, and pressed her way to Athens. 
Here the news of the October revolution reached 
her. Europe was in convulsions. Thrones were 
tottering. Her family was in the midst of the 
danger. Long as she had desired to luxuriate in 
classic Greece, now the heart which no personal 
danger had turned aside from a predetermined path 
moved yearningly to “the loved ones at home,” 
and the desire of adventure was gone. What a 
specimen of the true woman-heart! Making, in 
company with a cicerone, a hasty exploration of 
Athens, she embarked on a homeward-bound ves- 
sel. And now she says, “On the 29th of October 
I came in sight of the low mountains of Dalmatia, 
and on the 30th, at the break of day, landed at 
Trieste, whence I hurried in a post-chaise to Vi- 
enna; but the city had just been taken by storm, 
and no one was allowed to enter it. In the midst 
of the most painful anxiety, I waited before it till 
the 4th of November, when I found my family safe 
and well; returned thanks to God for their safety 
and for the wonderful protection which had been 
granted to me through so many perils; and I 
thought, with renewed gratitude, of the many kind 
hearts that had lightened for me so often the toils 
and hardships of my pilgrimage.” 





THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue following extract shows how our ancestors 
lived: 

“Rude were the manners then; man and wife 
ate off the same trencher; a few wooden-handled 
knives, with blades of rugged iron, were a luxury 
for the great; candles unknown. A servant-girl 
held a torch at supper; one, or at most two, mugs 
of coarse brown earthenware formed all the drinking 
apparatus in ahouse. Rich gentlemen wore clothes 
of unlined leather. Ordinary persons scarcely ever 
touched fresh meat.” 
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THE LOST FOUNTAIN.—A VISION OF PARNASSUS. 





THE LOST FOUNTAIN. 


BY MRS. A. L. RUTER DUFOUR. 


In a lonely cherished bower, 
Gushed a little fountain sweet, 

And its erystal waters murmured 
Through the song birds’ choice retreat; 

Lovely blossoms grew beside it, 
Softly o’er it shadows cast, 

Lovingly their fragrant leaflets 
Sheltered it from sun and blast. 


But the spirits of Elysian 
Envied earth this fountain rare, 
And the day-god they entreated 
To exhale its beauties fair; 
When was heard no more its gushings, 
Which, like mystic music sweet, 
Lulled to rest the gentle blossoms, 
In this lone and wild retreat. 


These fair blossoms paled and saddened, 
Chilled grew every trembling heart, 

And no more of love and beauty, 
Now to them could earth impart. 

Vainly came the cooling zephyrs; 
Vainly fell the rain-drops pure; 

E’en the very sun was blighting, 
Life seemed weary to endure. 





But as darker grew the shadows, 
Lo on evening’s glowing steep, 

Blazed a new, bright orb of beauty, 
Where the little blossoms sleep, 

Then a transport thrilled their bosoms, 
Like some charmed, mysterious spell; 

For the lost fount in sweet dew-drops 
Softly filled each blossom’s cell. 








A VISION OF PARNASSUS. 


BY EH, N. POWERS, 

Recrrnine in a shady nook one day, | 
Where a clear stream, with luscious roundelay, | 
Went down through flowery grass, o’er pebbles cool, | 
To the gilt mirror of a sunny pool; 
And where the wild thyme, on the emerald slope, | 
In clustered coyness, nestled like young Hope, 
And the leaves fluttered, like voluptuous wings 
Stirred by soft pantings of the heart’s sweet things, | 
I thought of fabled Helicon, till rose | 
Upon my fancy the crowned host of those— | 
The wild-eyed monarchs of Song’s argent spheres— 
Who drank and were inspired, and thrilled the years 
With their grand utterance, making rich all time | 
With golden truth and harmonies divine. 
As still I mused upon each mighty name, 
Dear, ever dear, in the proud lips of Fame, | 
Their splendid honors and my lowly state, | 
The hard decree that barred me from the great, 


The aspect of the place seemed strange and new; 
A glorious fountain, Helicon the true, 

Burst out in floods of living crystalline. 

A gladness shook me: here was the soul’s wine; 

I turned to drink, but ah! with royal grace, 

And looks immortal on her starry face, 

A form rose slowly by the fountain’s brim. 

The very air around her seemed to swim 

With roseate splendor. One hand pearlier far 
Than the white bosom of a winter star, 

Kept back her shining tresses. One lay prest, 

As if to quell strong utterance, on her breast. 

In her calm eyes I saw my wishes known, 
Although I spoke not. Soon, with silv’ry tone, 
She said, ‘‘ The price of all great gifts is dear. 
Drink of this spring, as great souls drank of yore, 
And their praise shall be thine—but pause before. 
Its taste shall be thy torment. It shall eat 

Into thy heart with keen, convulsive heat, 

And make thee sick with longings—faint and weak 
With high endeavor, when ye fail to speak 

All that pleads in the soul, till fame shall seem 
The airy phantom of some empty dream. 

See these great bards, the sorrow that they wear, 
The scornful lip, pale brow, and tangled hair, 
The fire that fills the eye, and burns the brain, 
And the quick pulse, betrayer of their pain. 
Pause ere yedrink. Though they make others blest, 
On earth forlorn, they wandered void of rest.” 
Slowly she sank. With sudden start I spoke, 
“O sweet-mouthed prephetess.” With that I woke, 
Bewildered with my many-voiced thought. 

A violet wreath lay on my brow, fresh wrought; 
And looking round, in this my new surprise, 

I saw, ’tween parted boughs, two soft blue eyes. 
I knew our Clara there, and did not keep 

From her kind audience what I learned in sleep. 
She said, “Duty is pleasure, let us prove 

In humble walks that heaven is rich in love.” 

So hand in hand across the lawns we went, 

In pleasant talk and social bliss content. 





THE SCULPTOR BOY. 


Cuarset in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his facelit up with a smile of joy, 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 


He carved the dream on that shapeless stone 
With many a sharp incision; 

With heaven’s own light the sculptor shone— 
He had caught that angel vision. 


Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour, when at God’s command 
Our life-dream passes o’er us. 


If we carve it there on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision. 


— 
dil 
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NUMBER III. 


BY A BUCEEYE. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Ayp now we leave Carlisle and move toward 
Philadelphia. What an immense city it has be- 
come! It is said to contain more houses than New 
York—many of these, however, are very small, 
about fourteen feet front, though three or four sto- 
ries high. In New York the houses are generally 
larger, many of them constructed for the accommo- 
dation of several families. 

The Girard House gives us comfortable quarters; 
with less grandeur than the Burnet and fewer mil- 
itary evolutions than the St. Charles, it has a quiet, 
a coziness, and a neatness superior to either: more- 
over, it gives a ready and agreeable attention to the 
stranger’s wants. 

Having been familiar with this good city in for- 
mer days I had no curiosity to stay here long. I 
would have cheerfully tarried a day to visit Girard 
College, had it been accessible to me; but I was 
ordained to see it only in the distance. The main 
edifice is two hundred and eighteen feet from north 
to south, and one hundred from east to west. It is 
surrounded by thirty-four columns of the Corin- 
thian order, with beautiful eapitals sustaining a no 
less beautiful entablature, each column being fifty- 
five feet high. It is fire-proof throughout. There 
are other buildings for the accommodation of pro- 
fessors and pupils. The lot on which they stand 
contains forty-five acres of ground. This institu- 
tion was founded by Mr. Girard, who bequeathed 
for the purpose $2,000,000. It is for the exclusive 
benefit of orphans. Early in the history of the 
institution the question arose, What is an orphan? 
and it has been construed to mean a child deprived 
of either of its parents. The institution has about 
two hundred pupils at present. Its annual income 
is about one hundred and twenty thousand dollars: 
its expenses are about sixty thousand dollars, leay- 
ing a large surplus to be reinvested. The exclu- 
sicn of clergymen from the grounds was owing, it 
is said, to Mr. Girard’s jealousy of the Jesuits. 
This is a charitable view. The President exerts a 
good religious influence. Prayers are publicly 
offered in the College every day, and the Bible is 
the text-book in morals in all its classes. Some 





Catholic mothers, some time since, protested, 
through their children, against the use of the Bible; | 
but the officers were firm, and informed them that it 
was an indispensable text-book. | 
The property of Girard College is still a subject | 
of litigation. Three suits have recently been com- 
menced by the heirs of Mr. Girard in relation to it— | 
two in the Court of Common Pleas of Pennsylva- | 
nia, and the other in the Court of the United States. 
The first is an action of ejectment against all occu- 
pants of the premises. In all these eases new and | 


strong ground will be taken; namely, that the will 
of Mr. Girard creates a perpetuity dangerous to the 
Commonwealth. The trustees think their “mount- 
ain stands strong,” and they have rejected proposi- 
tions of compromise. They think, as I under- 
statid, that the court may declare the clause crea- 
ting the perpetuity illegal, without affecting their 
right to the property. If so, they will have a 
greater fund at their disposal for the College than 
at present. 
, NEW YORE. 

Now we af in the metropolis. Drive us to the 
Astor House. Here it is—a mammoth granite build- 
ing, equal to any thing of the kind in England or 
on the continent. But up we must go, up, and still 
up. No wonder brother C. wanted an ax to blaze 
his way, when they put him at the top of the Irving 
House. 

Unwilling to wait for the Astor House dinner at 
31g o’clock, I stepped into Taylor’s restaurat. 
What a beauty!—like a scene of enchantment— 
paved courts, gushing fountains, fragrant garlands, 
fresh fruit, cushioned seats, marble tables. Sit we 
down at this table—roast beef good enough for a 
Lord Mansfield, and potatoes mellow enough for an 
O’Connell—a silver teapot full of black tea, with 
silver sugar-bowl and cream-jug—all to myself— 
and then the ice-cream and the strawberries. This 
building, I am told, cost $400,000. The proprietor 
should clear four hundred dollars a day to save 
himself; yet he expects to get rich at it. No won- 
der, for the stomach is mighty and will prevail. 

We were not allowed to remain at the “ Astor” 
long. A clergyman, formerly from Ohio, but now 
one of the leading Methodist preachers in New 
York, insisted on our going to his house, and re- 
solved to convey us, willing or unwilling, trunks 
foremost—elephant like—to Green-street. Our gra- 
cious host has just been made a D. D., and is as 
easy and happy under it as if nothing serious had 
happened; indeed, he feels a little like a certain 
Doctor in K., who enjoys his degree so much that 
he persuades every other clergyman to get one if he 
can. Our good friend was called Doctor by the 
people generally, before he received his diploma. 
They thought that if he was not a Doctor, he ought 
to be, and they were right. He has written two ex- 
cellent books—one of which displays a power of 
analysis and a vigor of thought and expression 
that would do no discredit to the ablest writer of | 
the times. It was called forth by a Presbyterian 
divine in the west, whose skill in polemics has pro- 
cured him an enviable renown, and who claims to 
have routed some of the strongest champions on 
the field of controversial divinity which the United 
States could produce. 

Our friend is now engaged on a work of import- 
ance; and as he is but thirty-four years of age, in 
good health, and possessed of every facility for 
improvement and every inducement to labor, the 
Church may hope for greajthings from his pen. 
God bless him and keep him humble. 
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Stepping into a broker’s office in Wall-street, I 
was introduced to an Ohio banker. He expressed 
his surprise at my size and age, and I cordially 
reciprocated the compliment. He looks like a 
youth, yet his operations are immense, and his 
profits proportionate. He seems destined to be the 
Rothschild of America. He is a man of religious 
character and catholic spirit, and so large and lib- 
eral are his donations that every good man may 
| pray for his success. ; 

The Crystal Palace is the chief object of attrac- 
tion. Verily it is a beauty; though not so large as 
the Crystal Palace of London, it is pronounced a 
better model. The equestrian bronze statue of 
Washington, which, standing in the center of the 
Palace, is the first object to attract attention, ought, 
it seems to us, to be placed—when the Palace is 
taken down—in front of the custom. house, to mark 
the spot where the first President of the United 
States was inaugurated. Passing by pitchers, pia- 
nos, cambrics, and carriages, and all other things 
of that description, let us look at the statuary. 
Verily that of Italy exceeds all others in form and 
finish. How lovely that face! How exquisite that 
drapery! But here from Denmark is a more impos- 
ing sight—a group of colossal statues of the Savior 
and his apostles. Christ is represented as address- 
ing his apostles for the last time, and immediately 
before his ascension. It is from the chisel of Thor- 
walsden. As we gaze we instinctively take off 
our hats, and feel our hearts beating a quicker 
music. 

The day is over. Let us go, before we retire.to 
rest, into the Dusseldorf gallery. These paintings 
are charming. They are the productions of a new 
school of painting under Schadow, established by 
the munificence of a German prince—the King of 
Bavaria—at a small town on the Rhine, which has 
given name to the school. There are two pictures 
in the gallery with a grouped portraiture of the 
principal artists of the school, prominent among 
whom are Huber, Hasenclever, Steinbruck, Phidde- 
man, Muller, Sohn, and Hildebrant. This gallery 
was brought to the United States in 1851 for pres- 
ervation, when Germany was the scene of confu- 
sion and revolution. 

The three pictures which particularly attracted 
my attention, were “The Adoration of the Magi,” 
“The Madonna and Child,” and “Diana and her 
Nymphs.” The first is a flawless gem: it repre- 
sents the infant Savior sleeping in the manger. It 
is a still, dark night; a star rests above the stable; 
the magi have eagerly and solemnly approached 
and opened their casket of frankincense and myrrh; 
a blind shepherd is following with faltering foot- 
steps. Joseph kneels before the cradle, and a lit- 
tle girl, leaning from the outside on a beam, bends 
her inquiring face forward toward the sacred object 
of attention. Mary stands before the infant, rais- 
ing the snow white cloth which covered him, and 
a full fountain of light streams forth from the holy 
child, illuminating the faces of the magi and the 





mother, leaving Joseph half in light, half in 
shadow, bathing full the face of the little girl and 
streaming upward upon the attending angels, who 
are hovering, wing to wing, over the inspiring 
scene. There is something about these pictures 
which it requires no great acquisitions in taste to 
relish. They are said to be ultra medieval in style, 
characterized by simplicity and sincerity. This 
gallery does not contain the highest productions of 
the school, nor, indeed, any productions of its mas- 
ters, Schadow, Cornelius, and Overbeck. 

The best humorous pieces are those illustrating 
the student’s career, the idea of which is taken 
from a German poem—the Jobsiad—from a transla- 
tion of which I give you the following stanzas: 

*¢ And every thing is growing higher— 
Lodging, and washing, and lights, and fire; 


And incidental expenses every day— 
Send me the ducats without delay. 


You can hardly conceive the enormous expenses, 
The college imposes on all pretenses; 

For text-books and lectures so much to pay, 

I wish the ducats were on the way. 


Boots, and shoes, and stockings, and breeches, 
Tailoring, washing, and extra stitches, 

Pen, ink, and paper are all so dear, 

I wish the thirty ducats were here. 

Two weeks ago I unlackily stumbled, 

And down the whole length of the stairway tumbled, 
As in at the college door I went, 

Whereby my right arm almost double was bent. 
The chirurgus who attended on the occasion, 
For his balsam, plaster, and preparation 

Of spiritus, and other things needless to name, 
Charges twelve dollars: please forward the same. 
My stomach is still in a feeble condition, 

A circumstance owing, so thinks the physician, 
To sitting so much when I read and write, 
And studying so long and so late at night. 

He, therefore, earnestly advises 

Burgundy wine, with nutmeg and spices, 

And every morning, instead of tea, 

For the stomach’s sake, to drink sangaree. 
Please send, agreeably to these advices, 

Two pistoles for wine and spices; 

And be sure, dear parents, I only take 

Such things as these for the stomach’s sake,” 


The artists of this school are, for the most part, 
Catholics, although there are some notable excep- 
tions. The great picture of this gallery is by a 
Protestant—Lessing. It represents the martyrdom 
of Huss, and is supposed to be the greatest work of 
its distinguished author. In the center is the stake 
with its fagots and executioners; near this is the 
martyr kneeling in prayer. The light of the sun 
from parted clouds illuminates his calm face. Some 
villagers of Constance, of the baser sort, are around 
him—one in the act of placing upon his head the 
heretic’s cap, with its symbolical devils. On the 
right are the Duke of Bavaria, a cardinal, a bishop, 
and others, on horseback, and on the left are spec- 
tators who sympathize with the sufferer—a party 
of different sexes and various ages and conditions. 

Sabbath nffrning finds us in Green-St. Church— 
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memorable as the seat of the General conference of 
1844—and Sabbath evening in a Methodist Episco- 
pal church in Brooklyn, whose pastor is from Ohio, 
and a good one he is, and well beloved by his peo- 
ple. He has the discretion and sobriety of age, 
without wanting the ardor and energy of youth. 
A glorious career and a great reward, I doubt not, 
awaits him. 

Brooklyn is a city of palaces. Many rich men 
spend here the money which they acquire in New 
York. It is a wonder that more do not, as the fer- 
ries from city to city are only from seven hundred 
and seven yards to thirteen hundred yards wide, 
and are crossed in from four to six minutes, at a 
cost of only a cent or two. 

The Brooklyn hights affurd a most enchanting 
view. Only a mountain is wanting to make it alto- 
gether the most lovely prospect in the country: the 
great city, the vessels of all nations at anchor, the 
East river, the islands, the harbor, the Battery, the 
bustle of the moving world around us, and the 
interesting historical associations—all are calcula- 
ted to excite the heart intensely. 

Next day I rejoined my companion at the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Preachers’ Meeting, where 
we found the members in high debate as to the 
time when the departed saint enters upon his full 
and final reward. They might, perhaps, have 
shown us all around the spicy hills of Paradise, or 
unlocked the mysteries of its administration, but 
as we had come to see New York we respectfully 
excused ourselves. Controversy has its uses, but 
some of us have no great taste for it. A great 
divine, fond of polemics and an adept therein— 
Warburton—describes controversialists as uniting 
to souse truth head and ears, after which, they be- 
ing indifferent to every thing but themselves, and 
truth being long-winded, emerges between them 
and escapes unhurt, while both parties claim the 
merit of saving her. After all, there are occasions 
for controversy, and, generally, ex collisione scin- 
tilla. 

The spirit raps are continued, and, in many 
places, they seem to produce great excitement and 
do ‘great mischief. In one village of Ohio, as I 
have been informed, nearly a whole society of 
Methodists have abandoned the Church. to follow 
the special directions of the spirit of John Wesley. 
Alas for them! I have been disposed to attribute 
this rapping phenomena to illusion, collusion, and 
delusion; but the following statement, which is en- 
titled to full credence, makes me pause. 

Five gentlemen of the highest intelligence and 
morality, Who were mere philosophical inquirers, 
and well fitted, both physically and mentally, for 
an examination of the subject, shut themselves up 
in a room and called upon them of the other world, 
asking if any spirit was present who would com- 
municate with them. Suddenly and unexpectedly 
came a rap—peculiar and strong—as if from the 
center of the table. A moment’s pause and the 


name of the spirit was spelled out—@ name that | 
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none of the party had thought of—his time and 
place of death were given, and various items in his 
history, such as that he had been a member“of —— 
annual conference, and that it had not used him 
very well—all which proved, upon subsequent in- 
quiry, to be conformable to truth. On other occa- 
sions the same parties met, and with similar and 
even more startling results, At length information 
was received concerning an absent person, which 
was deemed at least doubtful. The party agreed 
that if it proved to be correct they would prosecute 
their investigations further; if not, they would 
conclude that it was the work of the devil. The 
information proved to be false. I inquired if they 
engaged in prayer before they entered upon their 
experiments; they replied no. 

What shall we say? These men are not deceiv- 
ers; they were not deceived; the phenomena can 
not be accounted for by the odic force or any other 
natural power with which I am acquainted. Were 
they owing to supernatural agency? If so, what is 
that agency? Not good spirits, or they would not 
tell falsehoods. Not wise ones, or they would give 
some useful information. 

Does the devil think he can promote his cause by 
exciting contempt for things unseen? Does God 
see that he is mistaken, and, therefore, permit his 
intrusion upon our world in this age of material- 
ism, when the very existence of angels, or spirits, 
is called in question? In all ages and nations 
there seems to have prevailed a belief in a spiritual 
world, and in the existence, upon earth, of certain 
persons possessed of power to obtain communica- 
tions from some of its inhabitants. These persons 
have been called by various names, such as necro- 
mancers, wizards, witches, etc. The Bible contains 
many cautions against the art of such persons. 
Both the Old Testament and the New proceeds 
upon the presumption that this art is something 
more than jugglery. Many good men view the 
recent spiritual manifestations as matter of favor, 
and, of course, such persons ascribe them to other 
sources than evil spirits. They ought to bear in 
mind that the wicked one may assume the garb of 
an angel of light; that certain prophets, against 
whom Moses cautioned, were supposed, by him, to 
be capable of uttering true prophecies, and that 
certain spirits which, in the first age of Christian- 
ity, bore witness to the truth and pointed to the 
Messiah, were exorcised by the Savior and his 
apostles. Perhaps such spirits are still hovering 
round us. We do not say, but wait for further de- 


| velopments, considering, however, that we have no 


right to pry into the secrets of the invisible state, 
and that we have enough for our satisfaction in the 
word of God. Meanwhile we deem ourselves at 
liberty to ferret out the arts by which wicked men 
deceive the unwary; and while we are ready to 
yield our opinions to adequate proof, we are slow 
to believe that God will allow unnecessary intra- 
sions upon his natural laws. 

We made obeisance to the Book-Rooms, and 
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especially to the old war-horse, whose neck, though | child that camest into the world undesired, and | 
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gray, we found still “clothed with thunder.” 
Broadway is the great thoroughfare of the Union. 


* From night till morn, 
From morn till dewy eve,” 


| a stream of life is pouring downward, and a coun- 


ter one is setting upward from the Battery to Union 


Square. Here go the grand and the gay, the rich | 


and the poor, the good and the bad, the young and 
the old, the happy and the miserable—all busy and 
bustling. Should an angel alight at one of these 
corners and pause to make observations, what 
would he think?» Surely, that these people think 
of living in this world forever. Apparently they 
rush forward together, but really they are diverging, 


| and will erelong separate into two parties as wide 


apart as paradise and perdition. 
I tried to meditate along the way, but soon a 
stalwart Irish girl upset my thoughts and nearly 


| upset me. And yet they say the city is not full; 


| for as we in the country can hardly be deemed re- 


spectable unless we visit the city in the summer 
| season, so the denizens of the city can scarcely be | 


accounted gentry unless they, at the same season, 








forsake the city to breathe the fresh air of the coun- | 


. try. So far does this opinion prevail, that some 


families who aspire to be of the elite and can not 
afford a summer excursion, shut up their houses in 
front and move into the cellar or kitchen, purchas- 
ing their supplies at night in order that they may 
appear to their friends to be abroad. 

O fashion, what a tyrant thou art! 


hangest on thy mother’s neck a living insult and 
lasting reproach—a memorial of her own sin and 
shame, and of the betrayal and desertion of an- 
other. Better, O mother, that a tiger’s claws had 
felt for thy heart than that orphan’s tender hands! 
Better, O child, that thou hadst been laid to freeze 
upon a lake of ice, or fry upon a lake of fire, than 
to sleep upon a mother’s soft breast, from which 
thou drinkest arsenic; but arsenic that goeth into 
the soul! 

In the next room we find larger children, ragged 


; and rough. They laugh and leap, unconscious of 


their degradation, careléss of their books, and 
heedless of their teachers. One crawls under the 
desks like a young Indian, another throws a rotten 
apple in the face of a girl on the opposite side of 
the room, another lies sprawling upon a bench, an- 
other stands mocking the master, who is not with- 
out evident concern for his own safety—a ferule in 
one hand and a leather strap in the other.. “0,” 
said he, “I have taught school for thirty years, but 
never saw such children as these. I can not turn 
my back an instant but they are pelting me with 
potatoes.” A mother, with oaths and curses, pre- 
sents herself at a window, threatening vengeance 
because her son has. been chastised. A boy runs 
out, as the door opens, resolved to return no more, 
because he can not have his own way. Who shall 


| stay him, or bring him again to the embraces of this 


| charity? What is to be done? 


There is another promenade in the city which is | 


the opposite of Broadway, in some respects—the 
sights, the sounds, the smells—all—only a few 


snakes and some brimstone needed to make it - | 
What a mercy would be a purging fire or a purify- | 





ing river! It is the reservoir of all things com- 
mon and unclean. 
and drunken sailors, of dead cats and rotten pota- 
toes, of decaying cabbage-stalks and diseased chil- 


It is a scene of Paganism and pauperism in the 


center of a world of Christian palaces and temples. | 


It is a city of the spiritually dead, where lost souls 
inhabit living tombs. It is a slough of despond, 
where the faithless in their struggles drag each 
other to deeper and deeper depths. Where is the 
Edile? where is the censor? where is the book of 
Leviticus? where is the Gospel of the Lord Jesus? 
Yonder is the Five Points’ Mission House. Thanks 


be to Him who came into the world to save sinners, | 
We enter the school. | 


even the chief of sinners! 
The first room is in the charge of a sweet-looking 
young lady. Here is aclass of infants, whose faces 
have been washed and whose spirits, one would 
fain hope, have not yet been deeply stained. How 
my heart bleeds for them! I have often thought | 


that the purest joys which mortals can know, are | 


those which spring up in a mother’s heart when she 
clasps a new-born babe to her breast. O wretched 


| woman that canst forget thy child! O wretched . 


Vou. XITI.—35 


It is a medley of guilty widows | 


Perhaps more 
skillful management might reduce these children to 
better order; but what good, after all, is to be hoped 
for? If the children could be taken away to some 
island where they could see their mothers no more, 
much could be done with them; but while they are 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four under bad 
influence, what good will their traiaing and tuition 
during the remaining six do? They may, indeed, 


| be taught to read, and write, and cipher, and 
| thereby become more dexterous villains? but educa- 
dren, of fighting draymen and screaming women. | 


ted in this center of vice, they must be moths in 


| the garment of society, mildews upon its fields, and 


harpies upon its feasts. 

Let us pass away. We can not, however, leave 
this scene without melancholy reflections. In this 
center how much loveliness has been marred! how 
much usefulness has been blighted! how many glo- 
rious aims have been stifled! how many holy hopes 
have been blighted! how much happiness, and 
love, and honor have been buried in unfathomable 
shame and sorrow! 

I was contending, the other day, with some 
friends in the cars, for the moral superiority of 
woman. The debate grew high, while we waited 


interested. Suddenly we were electrified by a beau- 
tiful and intelligent lady, just from the hymeneal 
altar, who, in a qlear, shrill voice, cried out, “‘ When 
a woman chooses to be vile she is a greater devil | 
than any man can be.” Here, at this Five Points, | 
that lady may stand and draw her illustrations. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| at a station, till the whole company seemed to be | 
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Woman may be betrayed and ruined, but ah! she 
generally takes a fearful revenge, and well she may. 

I knew a lady, beautiful, most beautiful in form 
and feature, graceful in every attitude and move- 
ment—a model for a painter. She was intelligent 
and witty, but tender and kind as a guardian angel; 
the pride of proud and loving parents; the idol of 
many sisters and one sweet brother—withal she 
was virtuous, religious. She was beloved by one 
worthy of her hand—gifted, manly, wise, good— 
successful in business and boasting of connections 
numerous, rich, honorable. The course of true 
love runs not often “smooth;” but in this instance 
it did: love was reciprocated and ripened. The 
parties walked to the bridal altar amid the ap- 
plause, the prayers, and the blessings of a joyful 
village. The bride had the best husband in the 
country, and women granted that she was worthy 
of him. The bridegroom had the best wife in the 
land, and men conceded that he was entitled to her. 
All of us—from youth to hoary age—were merry. 
The father of the maiden dismissed her with a 
father’s benediction, and loaded her departing 
lover with his hoarded gold. The wedding was the 
topic of the town for days, and all was exultation, 
when an old man ventured to suggest that so aus- 
picious a beginning might yet prove unfortunate; 
that 

“In the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells.” 

He was rebuked. Men said, “The habits of the 
wedded pair are’ established; their fortunes are 
beyond the reach of contingencies; their friends 
are powerful and prosperous; a brilliant career 
awaits them.” So it was, they went up higher and 
higher till they realized the fruition of their bright- 
est hopes, and enjoyed all the honors and pleasures 
which wealth, wisdom, and virtue could deserve. 
They took sweet counsel together and walked to 
the house of God in company; and through the 
flowery lattice of a home where all the human 
affections put forth their loveliest forms, they looked 
forward to glory, honor, and immortality beyond 
the skies. 

But death came. The husband expired suddenly 
in the midst of extensive business, and on the eve 
of a great revulsion, leaving, however, an untar- 
nished reputation. The estate being settled by less 
competent hands than himself, and in a monetary 
crisis, proved smaller than was anticipated, but 
sufficient to render the widow and her children 
comfortable. She retained in her widowhood her 
health, her beauty, and her pride, and was deeply 
respected by all who knew her; but, alas! she was 
caressed, bewildered, ruined, deserted. Her myste- 
rious movements raised strange whispers; her chil- 
dren were scattered; she herself disappeared in the 
dark. In that village in the woods is the hut where 
she—whom I knew in my boyhood as the beauti- 
ful, kind-hearted belle, who made childhood happy 
and age cheerful, rudeness respectful and gentility 
more complaisant, whom none knew but to admire, 











or named but to praise—sat, and sighed, and sewed, 
and wept, and pressed down the deep grief in her 
heart, away from friends, away from her deserted 
children, hidden from inquirers, with a fictitious 
name and a dark, mysterious histery. But even 
solitary desolation was denied her. She could not 
remain long concealed. She came from her hiding- 
place with a living memorial of her shame. Her 
children have scattered, and some have sought, in 
distant lands, to obliviate their origin. And there 
is the villain who wrought this ruin, and has, they 
say, wrought others like unto it. Where is the fire 
too hot to brand such a traitor? What wonder if, 
forsaken, expelled, despised, the ruined woman 
should, in her turn, be a source of ruin to others? 
May mercy, strange mercy, interpose! 

But it is time I changed my theme. Let us turn 
from the works of men to the works of God. Here 
we are on the steamer, joined by a pleasant party, 
and about to sail to Coney Island for.a sea bath. 
Here are two Ohio clerical brethren—who were 
transferred to New York conference—with their 
sweet wives and children, and a Cincinnati lady of 
charming excellences, whose home has always con- 
tained a prophet’s chamber—the best I ever. saw— 
who has sought the seaboard for health. Her daugh- 
ter, who has just finished, in this city, an educa- 
tion which was well commenced at the Wesleyan 
Female College, is by her side. Ard now we are 
on the sandy beach; but the ladies, alarmed by the 
spray, beg to be excused from bathing with us. 
You would laugh to see two doctors of divinity, a 
professor of mathematics, and an ex-professor stand- 
ing. barefoot on the beach in check shirts tucked 
under tow-linen trowsers, tied with a draw-string, 
our faces well shaded by old straw hats that have 
been on many a greasy head, and are stiff with salt. 
The ladies look on with interest as the surf dashes 
over us; but little do they know one of us from 
another. They coolly remark, as we come up out 
of the water, that dress has as much to do with the 
appearance of gentlemen as of ladies. But it is 
surely a good thing to bathe—to wash off in God’s 
own bath the filth of the city—to cleanse eyes, 
mouth, ears, hands, feet; for all have need of 
cleansing after passing through New York. 





SOLITUDE. 


Tarre are breathings so sofily whispered from 
above, that they can not be heard but in the heart’s 
lone, silent hour; there are sighs so faint, so misty; 
there are visions so full of wonder and of awe, that, 
like the flaming bush, they will gleam in solitude 
alone. They who hate to be alone, must be con- 
tent to live amid the present and the seen: occupied 
with these, with their distractions, with their pleas- 
wires and their cares, never can they stand face to 
face with the higher thoughts, the nobler realiza- 
tions of the unseen, to dwell without which is to 
dwell in solitude indeed! 
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THE AUTUMN WOODS. 


BY H. A. 6MITH. 


How beautiful are the russet_ woods 
In autumn’s golden hours, 
When they heave and sway in the passing wind 
Like a glorious sea of flowers! 
How the sunset rays, with a shifting gleam, 
Through the warm-colored foliage stream, 
When, in the daybeam’s latest breath, 
The summer decks itself for death! 


The year comes round, like a brilliant queen 
In regal robes arrayed, 

Of the scarlet hue, and the emerald green, 
And the purple or crimson shade, 

Spangled with ruby, pearl, and gold, 

And starred with gems in every fold: 

The year comes round in her royal guise, 

And crowns herself for the sacrifice. 


She comes to lay her honors down, 
Her glory in the dust; 
And she casts aside her queenly crown, 
Yet she lays it By in trust, 
As the hidden ge.m of the future year; 
And she checks each vain, regretful tear, 
For hopes more bright than her robes of gold 
On her opening vision doth unfold. 


Tis thus with the Christian’s life sublime 
When it hasteth to its close— 

When the storms that withered his summer prime 
Are telling of winter’s snows; 

Then the deeds of love his hand hath done 

Like a mantle of glory is over him thrown, 

While Hope in his dying ear doth sing 

The splendor of the immortal spring. 





I CAN NOT FORGET THEE. 
BY J. D. BELL. 
THosE vows to remember thee still are unbroken, 
And I lisp them anew in my spirit to-day, 
As I press to my lips each little love-token, 
And kiss all the rust of its brightness away. 


Thy words of affection, thy looks of sereneness, 
The smiles that encircle thy beautiful eyes, 
Are flowers that bloom with perennial greenness, 

Renewing their odors as fast as they rise. 


At morning, at evening, my fancy entwineth 
Fresh garlands to strew at thy shining feet; 

Like a bird of the autumn my spirit repineth, 
Once more in thy presence to find a retreat. 


I can not forget thee—yon silvery planet 
Would sooner forget how to follow the sun; 
The slow-footed years, while they crumble the 
granite, 
Shall only dissolve our fond hearts into one! 








MEMORY’S HYMN. 


BY ANGELO CANOLL. 


I Love, when twilight beauties fall, 
And all the world is dim, 

To turn me from my task away, 
And list to Memory’s hymn. 


They take me to the past—those strains; 
They give me back my home; 

And, O, it’s wonderful how fast 
The smiles and tears will come! 


They show me parents—gray no more, 
And brother, sister, true; 

And all the kindred and the friends 
My boyhood’s spring-time knew. 

They show me hills where I have play’d, 
The woods that heard my song; 

The solemn Past grows bright again, 
With all Life’s early throng. 


But on the hills where then I play’d 
Are graves where now I weep; 
Amid the scenes where hope was strong 
Naught stirreth now her sleep. 
The sunshine of the soul is gone, 
The heart-tones murm’ring rise; 
My heart is like a lonely bird 
Borne from its early skies. 
But still I love, when eve is come, 
And all the world is dim, 
To turn me to the past again, 
And list to Memory’s hymn. 





HAPPINESS. 


BY PHG@BE CARY. 


A Tranquit and delicious eve, 
Closing a day of perfect rest, 
Soft zephyrs gently stealing in 
My window opening toward the west; 


The sweet stars shining one by one; 

The ney moon dropping down the skies, 
Beyond those distant hills where now 

The blue haze of October lies; 


A friend within my humble room, 
Whose love makes beautiful the place; 
A young child sitting at my feet, 

And smiling upward in my face: 
These little things have made to-night 
The transport of my bosom such, 

I would not care to ask for more— 
I have not merited so much. 

O, sweet child, smiling in my face! 
O, friend, within my room to-day! 

How, under God’s directing hand, 
Your love has beautified my way! 
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OUR HYMNS—-AMENDED AND MANGLED. 
BY REV. D. CURRY, D. D. 

Srince the good editor of the Repository has so 
promptly given my former diatribe a place in his 
columns, and even spoke a good word for it in his 
“Table,” I am encouraged to proceed with what I 
half promised in that piece that I would do. I 
propose, therefore, at this time, to speak of the 
changes, emendations, and “improvements,” made 
in the hymns that have been transferred from our 
old Hymn-Book to the new one. 

The manufacture of hymns for public worship is 
a distinct branch of business—an art of rather 
humble pretensions, requiring only the least possi- 
ble modicum of poetic genius, and only a moderate 
share of skill in versification. The practitioners 
of this art are not organized into a guild, nor are 
they tegulated in their actions by any conven- 
tional rules by virtue of which they are protected 
against each other. They are, indeed, for the most 
part, a set of freebooters, who range the fields of 
sacred poetry as an unappropriated waste, and lay 
hold of and put to use whatever pleases them. It 
would sound harsh to call them a flock of harpies, 
though their points of resemblance to those fabled 
monsters are suggestive of the comparison—they 
certainly tear and divide the spoil, and some say 
they vitiate whatever they touch. The most un- 
poetic of the craft would not at all hesitate to 
amend or mar the composition of the greatest of 
the masters of the “divine art,” and the least eru- 
dite esteems himself quite competent to add new 
force or beauty to compositions that have made the 
fame of their authors world-wide. The rules of 
this craft constitute a kind of exact science, as well 
as a mechanical art. The multiplication table is 
not more absolute than the measure by which the 
sacred effusions are doled out, and the bedstead of 
Procustes was not more remorselessly employed ; 
cut off or stretch as might be required to give the 
app-opriate length. 

It is said that the poet Montgomery has lately 
issued a revised edition of his hymns, with his 
final emendations, in which form he desires they 
may remain forever. But if the bard of Sheffield 
for a moment fancies that his expressed wish will 
have any considerable influence upon future com- 
pilers, then I have overestimated his common sense, 
or else, contrary to the declaration of admiring 
visitors, the good old man is becoming imbecile. 
John Wesley, too, complained of the meddling 
temerity of the hymn-book makers, who had at- 
tempted to improve his own and his brother’s 
poetry; but we all know that his complaint has 
been unavailing, for one may now find nominally 
Wesleyan poetry in almost any hymn-book, patched 
with shreds of most execrable doggerel, and some- 
times forced to convey doctrinal statements that 
the Wesleys only knew to abhor and oppose. Such 
is the destiny of the sacred Muse—her offspring 





are doomed to endure strange vicissitude. I do 
not wonder that, in view of these things, the ed- 
itor of the Repository had visions of the ghosts of 
departed bards frowning in indignant scorn at the 
mangling and desecration of their favored pro- 
ductions. 

But these thoughts are only by the way; and 
perhaps they apply with less force to the com- 
pilers of our new Hymn-Book and their work than 
to most others. A certain degree of liberty must be 
given to compilers, for often the best productions 
of the sacred poets need some modification to adapt 
them to the purposes of public worship. The man- 
ner of performing this necessary work is the point 
to be especially guarded; and it should always be 
remembered that the least of it is generally the 
best. In pruning there is often an inclination to 
use the knife too freely, and the hand once fairly 
engaged in emendating seldom stops sufficiently 
shortly. Evils often become tolerable by use, and 
inelegancies cease to offend by virtue of acquaint- 
ance and pleasurable associations. It may, there- 
fore, be doubted whether all the changes made by 
our revisers were necessary or ju diciovs. Su a 
least, were the views of a good old Methodist of 
fourscore, a man of much shrewdness and a good 
share of literary attainments, who, after examining 
the new book, suggested that a motto should be 
added to the title-page, taken from a sign-board 
that he had lately seen—Manciine pone HERE. But 
old men are not always the best judges of the mer- 
its of new productions, especially such as are de- 
signed to supersede the cherished things of the 
past. 
The emendations made by our revisers are of | 
two kinds—doctrinal and literary. Of the former, 
however, very little is attempted. By referring to 


‘an article in the Methodist Quarterly Review, for 


April, 1844—written by the same hand that was 
chiefly effective in preparing the new Hymn-Book— 
the principles that governed the work of revision 
may be ascertained; and it is only justice to add, 
that the Methodism of that article is unimpeach- 
able, and that the new Hymn-Book is as thoroughly 
Wesleyan as any of its predecessors or compeers. 
It is, however, well known that the poet of Meth- 
odism, at certain periods of his history, was affected 
with certain peculiar notions, which, though, per- 
haps, not positively opposed to Christian ortho- 
doxy, constituted no part of Wesleyan theology. 
These peculiarities sometimes found utterance in 
his hymns; though whatever was considered ob- 
jectionable was carefully excluded by his more 
judicious brother from their joint publications. But 
there still remained certain incidental statements of 
doctrine to which many pious and discreet Chris- 
tians have objected. This was especially the case 
in relation to the nature of the suffering of Christ 
in the work of redemption. His strongly orthodox 
opinions on this subject led him to speak of the 
sacrifice of the divine Savior in terms that seemed 
to favor the idea of the suffering of the divine 
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nature of Christ. It is not presumed that Charles 
Wesley ever so believed; but his language in some 
cases is certainly susceptible of such a construction, 
and has been so construed. Accordingly many de- 
vout Christians, whose orthodoxy is above sus- 
picion, have objected to such expressions as “an 
expiring Deity ” and “ the immortal God hath died.” 
The corrections proposed by the reviewer were too 
sweeping, as there was danger that, in getting rid 
of an objectionable mode of statement, a great fun- 
damental doctrine of the Gospel would be endan- 
gered. But this whole difficulty was very hap- 
pily compassed by the revisers. The divinity of 
the atoning victim is steadily and pointedly recog- 
nized in connection with his sacrifice, but his suf- 
fering is equally intimately associated with the 
fact that he suffered in the flesh. For this work 
they deserve well of the Church. 

Of the literary emendations one portion consists 
of restorations of hymns to the original forms from 
which they had been wrested by former emendators. 
This was generally a good work, as will appear 
from the following specimens, selected from among 
many others. , 

The first hymn under the head of “ Resurrec- 
tion” in the old book, beginning, 

‘The Lord of Sabbath let us praise,” 
was made up of two hymns for Easter Sunday, by 
Samuel, the elder brother of John and Charles 
Wesley; of four stanzas each. Six of the eight 
stanzas were used, and their arrangement some- 
what broken up. We have them now in the orig- 


inal form, the 149th and 150th in the new Hymn- 
Book—both highly valuable pieces. 
The 29th hymn in the old book, by Fawcett— 


*¢ Sinners, the voice of God regard” — 


had its third and fourth stanzas changed where no 
changes were needed, and where the substituted 
words are not improvements. It there reads, 

*‘ Your way is dark, and leads to death,” 
and 

‘Can you in endless torments breath?” 
The final words of these lines were “hell” and 
“dwell” in the original composition, as it is found 
in the new collection, giving the same idea, but 
more forcibly. So in the fourth stanza, “crooked,” 
the original reading, is substituted for “naked,” as 
descriptive of the way of the sinner. 

The last stanza of that noble hymn, beginning, 

* Father, I stretch my hands to thee,” 

has been greatly improved by being restored to its 
ancient form, as any one may see by comparing the 
two versions. Also the second stanza of that, 

“©O come and dwell in me,” 
by substituting for the line, 

“‘ This inward dire disease,” 
that originally written by Charles Wesley, 

“The seed of sin’s disease.” 

These are, indeed, generally not very important 
changes, yet they are, for the most part, intrinsic- 
ally better than they were; and they are especially 
commendable because they tend in the right direc- 





tion. But, with all my regard for original forms, 
I can not approve of one of the changer of this 
kind found in our new book. In the second line 
of the beautifully evangelical hymn, 
* Hail thou once despised Jesus,” 

the Savior is styled a “Galilean king,” which, 
with manifest propriety, had been changed to “ev- 
erlasting King.” Jesus was, indeed, both a Gali- 
lean and a king, but in no sense was he a Galilean 
king. As respects his divinity, his royalty was 
eternal, as indicated in the substituted epithets; 
as to his humanity, he was of the line of David, a 
Judean and not a Galilean prince. 

Another class of eniendations are merely verbal, 
intended sometimes to smovcth an asperity, or to 
correct an inadvertency, and sometimes to render 
the parts of the composition more consecutive. 
Real improvements have unquestionably been made 
in this way, though it is rather a hazardous busi- 
ness; and the success, or, rather, want of success 
of our revisers is not adapted to inspire any great 
confidence in further attempts of the same kind. 
The sacred poet, in versifying the language of 
Christ’s commission to his apostles, copied the 
language of the Eaglish Bible, and wrote, 

** He shall be damned that won’t believe,” 
which now we have softened, rather, flattened into, 

** And he condemned who won’t believe.” 
In the last verse of the hymn, beginning, 

**Vain man, thy fond pursuit forbear,” 
as originally written, and as it remained in the old 
collection, contained a most forcible declaration of 
the ruin of the body in death, consumed by “crawl- 
ing worms.” That this is the destination of our 
“flesh” is agreeable to both the language of the 
Bible and the comnron notions of mankind, nor is 
it proved to be contrary to facts, but otherwise. 
And certainly it is a sad letting down of the solemn 
dignity of sacred poetry to confine its imagery to 
the commonplace statement, that our flesh shall 
“consume into dust.” 

Sometimes considerable variations of the sense 
and reading are made by substituting one particle 
of transition for another. One or two infelicitous 
attempts of this kind may be noticed—not forget- 
ting, however, that others might be noticed of an- 
other character. In the hymn, beginning, 

*‘ A thousand oracles divine,” 
“for” is substituted for “but” at the beginning of 
the fourth stanza, greatly to the damage of the 
sense. The particle “for” indicates a transition 
from an assertion to its proof or illustration; “but,” 
on the other hand, implies something additional to 
that which precedes it, but with an evident con- 
trast or contrariety of meaning. Now, it is evident 
that the stanza which opens with the declaration, 
“God-made flesh is wholly ours,” is not designed 
to assign a reason for what is before declared, but 
to set forth something that stands over against it 
by antithesis. In the praises rendered to the al- 
mighty Jehovah—the great Three in One—angels 
and men may unite in a common song, for in this 
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sense he is equally the God of angels and of men. 
“ But [not ‘for’] God-made flesh is wholly ours.” 
Here is the contrast—men and angels have a com- 
mon relation to eternal Godhead, but to the incar- 
nate God man’s relations are peculiar. This is 
evidently the sense of the hymn, as it was and 
should be. 

A similar case is found in the hymn, beginning, 

* Am I a soldier of the cross?” 
The first three stanzas are interrogatory, evidently 
requiring affirmative answers, and implying appro- 
priate duties. The first line of the fourth stanza 
is the general answer to all that precedes it, and 
reads thus: 
‘Sure, I must fight if I would reign,” 

and then follows prayer for grace and strength 
for the conflict. The substitution of “since” for 
“sure” in that place entirely separates the follow- 
ing from the preceding portion of the hymn, cut- 
ting off at once the accumulated force of the sig- 
nificant questions in that part, and leaving only 
the commonplace reflection, that, since I am called 
to a conflict, I have need of courage. It would 
seem that in both the above cases the revisers failed 
to detect the scope and purpose of the hymns they 
attempted to improve. 

A large number of changes have been made by 
omitting distiches and stanzas from the pieces out 
of which the hymns have been wrought. This 
method is at once necessary, and, if done with 
proper care and discretion, quite unobjectionable. 
There is great need of care, however, that in no 
case parts so related as to modify the sense of one 
part or the other be separated, else the part that 
remains will be only a garbled extract, belieing the 
sense intended by its author, and imposing a false 
version upon the reader. But since hymns designed 
for public worship must be limited to not over two 
dozen lines, and the effusions of poets often exceed 
that limit, abridgments become necessary. In the 
skill with which this often difficult and always 
delicate business is performed, consists the excel- 
lence of the craft of hymn-making. One of the 
chief difficulties consists in filling up the hiatus 
caused by an excision, and joining together the 
sundered portions—a task that is not always satis- 
factorily accomplished. As a very large portion of 
the hymns in the new book have been abbreviated— 
a work that was much needed, and one that has 
been well executed—our compilers had much of 
this business to perform; nor is it strange that we 
occasionally miss some favorite line or stanza, where 
so much had to be lopped away. I could readily 
specify a good many instances of this kind, but 
prefer to pass them by in silence. 

All the emendations noticed thus far have related 
to details, modifying only incidentally the hymns 
upon which they were made. There are, however, 
a few cases of complete transformations, in which 
the identity of the composition has been changed. 
Hymn 269 of the new collection is an instance of 
this kind. It is part of a poem of eighteen stanzas 





written by Charles Wesley, for the bratalized Kings- 
wood colliers, beginning, 
* Jesus, thou all-redeeming Lord.” 

The whole piece is remarkable for boldness both of 
imagery and reproofs of sin. In the part that 
makes up this hymn there is a succession of spir- 
ited antitheses. The lovers of pleasure are re- 
minded of the pain suffered for them by the Re- 
deemer; the swearers that he spilt his blood—the 
subject of their frequent profane imprecations—for 
them; and the misers that he has paid the price 
of their redemption with his life. They are then 
collectively assured that ‘the God of heaven” had 
come down to earth that they might go up to heaven; 
and these gracious assurances are made the grounds 
of an earnest call to repentance unto life. Such is 
the hymn as it was first written—not very well 
adapted to the services of the sanctuary, but pointed, 
pungent, and awakening. But in the transformed 
version the antitheses are sunk; the pointed desig- 
nation of specific classes of offenders is avoided, 
and a succession of indefinite generalities is rang 
through each successive appeal. Compared with 
its former self, the new hymn is as a discharged 
Leyden jar to one charged to its full capacity. 

But the most remarkable case of transubstantia- 
tion is another, of which I will give three readings 
of the first stanza. 

First, as originally composed by Medley, one of 
Lady Huntington’s preachers: 

* Hark! how the Gospel trumpet sounds, 
That free and saving grace abounds; 
That Jesus, by his precious blood, 
Is bringing his elect to God, 
And guides them safely on the road 
To endless day.” 
Second, as found in our old Hymn-Book: 
*¢ Hark! how the Gospel trumpet sounds! 
Through all the world the echo bounds! 
And Jesus, by redceming blood, 
Is bringing sinners back to God: 
And guides them safely by his word 
To endless day.” 
Third, as it stands in the new Hymn-Book: 
** Hark! how the Gospel trumpet sounds, 
As through the world the echo bounds, 
Proclaiming to a ruined race, 
That through the riches of his grace 
Sinners may see the Savior’s face, 
In endless day.” 

And in this manner, “only more so,” the whole 
hymn is transmografied into another thing, without 
changing its form, and even while retaining to some 
extent the language of the original. Had it been 
any thing more than a rhapsody, it would have 
been spoiled; as it is, it seems to lose nothing by 
its changes. 

And now, patient reader, I will release you for 
the present; but don’t go away supposing that I 
think poorly of our new Hymn- Book, because I thus 
freely criticise some things found in it. I indeed 
esteem it the first among its peers, and account it 
especially rich in the new meter introduced by the 
compilers, of which hereafter I will speak. 
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RIGHT AND MIGHT. 


BY J. D. BELL. 

In this life we all tread upon battle-ground; and 
if we do but know it, we are every-day warriors, 
either encamped, it may be, for a brief pause, or 
whirling amid the tumults of fierce and fiery strug- 
gle. Right and Might—the Good and the Evil— 
are the two opposing parties, with one of which 
we do battle against the other. In the issue be- 
tween these two parties all other issues are swal- 
lowed up. It shall not be said that the reforms 
and the religions involve distinct issues; for all 
these, with the wars, are only different engage- 
ments of the same great antagonisms—Right and 
Might, the Ormusd and the Ahriman of history. 
In this contest there are both spiritual and phys- 
ical forces engaged. You and I have fought in 
every battle we have read of in history. Spirit- 
ually, we are heroes of the American Revolution; 
peradventure, just as much as were Warren and 
Lafayette. We fight by sympathies as well as by 
swords. The heart as well as the hand can be 
heroic; and you see how this is so every hour, 
for brave and stout hearts do most of the battling 
of progress. But which of the two combatants 
shall conquer? This has been the question of the 
ages; for these were belligerent, and in their back- 
ward march they went scarred and battle-worn, as 
heroes go from conquest. History is the report 
these militant ages have made to us. And from 
this we learn that Right has ever been triumphant 
over Might; indeed, that so it ought to have been, 
since from the first it was armed with the thunder, 
and had the lightning for its torch, and, like God, 
its grand impersonation, it could not be over- 
matched or shaken from its strong footholds in the 
everlasting granite. If you hearken, you shall hear 
Nature ever whispering in your ear, Right shall 
conquer Might! This beautiful prophecy is the 
palladium of all faiths, and the burden of all ora- 
cles, heathen or divine. On this Antiquity waxes 
eloquent. Superstition caught it, as it was sung 
by the spheres, in mystic melody, or sounded in 
the bass of earth’s great oceans and storms, and, 
ravished by the weird witch-voice, she fell upon 
the sod and kissed it. Right shall conquer Might! 
Do you not see how, like a beacon amid the wild, 
billowy dreams of human tradition, this has kept 
the generations from shipwreck? But why need 
we trouble sibyls or sages for this prophecy? Let 
us come home, and linger awhile in the hearing of 
nearer voices. Why do you feel safe when con- 
science says you are so? Why, again, do you hes- 
itate in the hazard of doubtful interests? Your 
heart fails you, and you say, “Let us abandon 
this.” Peradventure you are wrapped up in the 
darkness of disappointed heroism and hope. Then 
we hear you say, “This dark day shall have a 
bright morrow; let us battle away—God is for the 
right!” You know by experience, too, that, as 











Carlyle said, “the unjust thing has no friends in 
the heaven, and a majority against it on the earth; 
nay, that it has at bottom all men for its enemies; 
that it may take shelter in this fallacy and that, 
but will be hunted from fallacy to fallacy, till it 
finds no fallacy to shelter in any more, but must 
march and go elsewhither; that, in a word, it ought 
to prepare incessantly for decent departure before in- 
decent departure, ignominious drumming out, nay, 
smiting out, and burning out, overtake it.” There 
is far more truth than poetry in those fine words 
of Bryant: 
* Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshipers.” 
Right is the mightiest might. The just thing has 
always been the giant thing. Is not the very track 
of time strewn with dead Goliahs? Might never 
gained a victory. Her heroism has no heart in it, 
and her sword is made of brass. Her city is Baby- 
lon, and there is written on its walls, “Babylon 
is fallen—is fallen.” Right never suffered a defeat. 
One man, with a conscience quiet enough te sleep 
amid thunder, could always slay a thousand devils, 
and two put ten thousand to flight. Because that 
man fails, shall you say he is defeated? No, no. 
There is a sword of the heart as well as of the 
hand. Bunker Hill and Calvary are both “ever- 
lasting hills.” Even death is not defeat; for the 
body is not the soul. When you read of Greece 
and Thermopyle, do not say, “ Leonidas is dead;’’ 
for that man has led a thousand armies into brave 
battle since history proclaimed his fall. Had he- 
roes never fallen, Freedom had celebrated no victo- 
ries. Freedom only shrieked with inspiration when 
Kosciusko fell. It has been said that in the “dark 
ages” Might was in the ascendant. But how false! 
Fagots, and stakes, and the ashes of men do not 
prove that Right was in despair; they only prove . 
her indomitable. The martyr-spirit was never mar- 
tyred, for it is rife in the world to-day. Latimer 
and Lawrence, and Ridley and Rogers, only melted 
into victory. So we shall find always and every- 
where Right stronger than Might. 
“The good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whi 1.” 

There is essehtially no strength or greatness 
without goodness and rectitude. Men of principle 
are the principal men. It is sometimes thought 
that with the four metallic qualifications—gold in 
the pocket, silver on the tongue, brass in the face, 
and iron in the heart—a man may be sure of earthly 
success. This should remind one of the foolish 
man who inclosed his house in iron to keep off the 
thunder and lightning. It is the just man that 
hath the crown in every contest. Around his feet 
the blossoms of honor are ever falling, fragrant as 
summer sweets. Look at him. Does not the world 
linger on his mighty tread? Does not history em- 
balm his name? “Heroes never die.” Aristides 
the Just wrote his name on the adamant of time; 
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but Alcibiades wrote his on water. ‘‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth,” says Carte, “died and was forgotten in four 
days.” But how long shall Harriet Beecher Stowe 
live in the warm heart of history! Tell us, proud 
senator—you who do battle in the chambers of 
state! Tell us, iron-hearted master of fettered 
souls, high and haughty in your rotten glory! 
Tell us, ye croaking critics, who stand on the 
threshold of Oblivion, with presumptuous hand, 
swinging the pendulum of destiny between Right 
and Might! 

Well, then, let us no longer be troubled; for that 
Man whom we see walking before us, on the Galilee 
of the future, says, “Be of good cheer: it is I; be 
not afraid.” And he is the same one who stilled 
the tempest, saying, “Peace, be still!” and who 
has led the Right along in her triumphant exodus, 
holding up before her a pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night; and this strong Deliverer shall 
forsake her not even unto the end. And so let us 
be sure we are on the side of Right, and then 
go ahead. Wesley understood this when he was 
asked how he had patience to chide a blockhead 
twenty times for profanity, and replied that if he 
had done it but nineteen times he should have failed 
of his object. Fulton understood it during his man- 
ful struggling to launch a steamboat from despair 
into the Hudson. And history has embalmed the 
names of a thousand Jobs, whose example and ca- 
reer nobly illustrate the heroism of the same per- 
severing integrity. It is the want of this kind of 
inspired manhood that so sadly clogs the wheels 
of modern reform. What do the causes of temper- 
ance, freedom, and missions need but Martin Lu- 
thers? It is said that modern reform is more in 
need of material than men. Let me deny it. It 
stands in need of men—heroic men—men who trust 
every thing to the glorious issue of Right and 
Might—men who, like Luther, are ready to fight, 
hand to hand, with the Prince of darkness. Half 
principles are the ruin of reform. The vessel must 
be whole or it founders. God helps only those 
who help themselves. There is never more divin- 
ity in man than when he becomes desperate for the 
right. Then he has a voice which the very roof of 
heaven seems to echo—a hand that can hurl giants 
like straws—a heart that beats marches to victory. 

There are conclusions to be drawn from these 
premises that are full of interest and encourage- 
ment to all those who aie struggling amid dark- 
ness and adversity for the elevation and good of 
mankind. 

The great Kossuth, in behalf of his fallen land, 
may well find a consoling prophecy in the noble 
words of our own Burritt: 

«]t comes, it comes, or soon, or late, 
Despite your butcher hordes, 
The hour when Right shall shatter Might, 
Ideas shall conquer swords.” 


And te each one now in silence and solitude lift- 
ing up their prayer, that bread cast out upon the 
waters of philanthropy may return again, though 





after many days, and that their humble yet earnest 
efforts to bless society and the world may have 
an echo of usefulness and good, how sweet and 
encouraging must the beautiful theology of the 
poet be: 
“They have perished—no! 
Kind words, remembered voices, once so sweet; 
Smiles radiant long ago, 
And features, the true sonl’s apparent seat, 
All shall come back—each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again; 
Evil alone shall die.” 
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Tue chapel-bell of the penitentiary tolls. We 
will go in and join in the worship; let us sit here 
beside the pulpit. A side door on the south opens, 
and the female prisoners are coming in two and 
two, dressed in blue cotton frocks. The place as- 
signed to them is filled. “My God!” we rever- 
ently exclaimed, looking around as the last became 
seated, giving way to our feelings; and these are 
women—women like our mothers and sisters— 
women about whom centers all our happiness and 
joy in social and domestic life—she, the “last best 
gift to man,” “last at the cross, first at the tomb!” 
But why are they here? The ready reply is, They 
have sinned against God, and against society. Un- 
der what circumstances, however, have they be- 
come guilty? seems a merciful, as well as just 
inquiry. There are in this city thousands of fe- 
males, orphaned, homeless, and friendless; how are 
these to live? Answer, ye who know, if ye can 
tell. The prospect before a sewing-woman, in the 
remuneration she receives for her labor, is but a 
slow, lingering death from absolute want; and the 
same is true, in great measure, in regard to the 
other limited number of avenues oper to her indus- 
try; how is she to live? Is it not certain beyond 
question that hundreds of these females seem shut 
up, so to speak, to the hard and dreadful alterna- 
tive, Sin or starve? Believe it, ye charitable and 
Christian! know the fact, ye finely clad, gay, and 
thoughtless! they have sinned, but without any 
extraordinary propensities to guilt, for we are all 
sinners, and belong to a race of sinners. Have not 
these women, in the first instance, been sinned 
against? have they not been wronged? Startling 
and painful interrogatories to the benevolent hearts 
of Christ’s disciples! Thou, O Lord, knowest. 

The other end of the room is now occupied by 
the male prisoners, who have entered by an oppo- 
site door, and service commences. Do you hear? 
the women are singing. Ah! can they sing? yes, 
they unite in singing praises. The men look sullen, 
and will not; but the women sing, and many of 
them weep, too. Cast out of society though they 
be, yet they have a woman’s heart within them; 
they sing and weep. And these men, some of them | 
with clanking chains attached to their limbs—but | 
enough. “The way of transgressors is hard.” 
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THE BURNING COIN. 
A SEETCEH OF DESPERATE MEASURES. 
BY WLM. T. COGGESEALL. 

“Come, come, Charles! the boys will go without 
you.” 

These words were uttered at his bedroom door 
by Charles Merwin’s mother early one bright, frosty 
morning in midwinter. 

The little fellow, arousing himself from one of 
those morning naps which make the dreamer dread | 
the sound of the breakfast bell, for a moment nes- 
tled cozily in his warm couch, and listened to the 
bleak wind as it rattled the casement; then he be- | 
thought him how he had boasted to his companions 
on the previous evening, that none of them should | 
reach the skating-ground that morning earlier than 
he. He coveted no longer the sluggard’s repose, 
but, springing from his bed, hastily dressed him- 
self, and in a few moments was running briskly | 
toward the public square of the village, to meet a | 
few of his school-fellows, who had made appoint- 
meuts with each other to assemble at sunrise ata 
pond in the vicinity, and have a “good skate” be- | 
fore school-time. | 

Charles had run half way from his father’s house 
to the public square, when, on the opposite side of | 
the street, he saw a number of men and boys stand- | 
ing around a cellar-door at the residence of one of 
the rich men of the village. | 

A playmate espied Charlie, and he cried to him, 
“Come over here; there’s something up.” 

Charlie’s curiosity was excited, and for a moment 
he forgot the skating party, but lost no time in 
answering the call. 

“What's up?” said he, when he stood beside his | 
playmate. 

“ There’s a fellow down here,” answered the boy, 
pointing to the cellar. 

“What fellow?” returned Charlie. 

“Nobody knows,” was the reply. “Mr. Janes 
heard somebody in the cellar last night; he was | 
watching, and he slipped out and fastened the | 
door. He says it ain’t the first time his cellar’s 
been robbed, and now he’s got the thief safe; that’s | 
what I heard a man say. Let us stay and see who 
the fellow is, Charlie.” 

Charles agreed to this proposition, willing to | 
gratify his curiosity for a little gossip at the ex- 
pense of the “fun” upon which he had calculated 
for the morning with his school-fellows at the pond. 

The boys did not wait long. Mr. Janes soon 
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circumstances, was regarded with deference, was 
brought forth. 

“In the name of Heaven, Squire Johnson, is it 
you?” cried Mr. Janes when he recognized the 
prisoner. ‘Why did you go into my cellar to 
steal, when you knew that whatever you wanted 
I would freely have given you? Say that you were 
not there to steal.” 

The old man did not lift his eyes from the 
ground, but sullenly answered, “I was there to 
steal; my family is starving; I would not beg.” 

No one attempting to restrain him, his head 
bowed upon his chin, he walked through the crowd, 
and bent his way toward his miserable dwelling. 

Squire Johnson had been a prominent man in 
the village. Twenty years previous to this scene 
he was among the wealthiest men of the county, 
and one of the most popular. Twice had he rep- 


| resented his county in the legislature of the state, 


and for many years had been justice of the peace. 
He was a man respected by every body even in 
degradation. No boy, however rude or thought- 
less, ever taunted or cried after Squire Johnson 
when he staggered in the street. 

Every man, woman, and child in the village 
soon knew that Squire Johnson had been caught 
stealing in Mr. Janes’s cellar. It was shocking 
Charles Merwin was deeply affected by it, 
and he told his mother in a manner which led her 
to think that it was an excellent opportunity to 
impart a useful lesson. She said to him: 

“You know, Charles, we have often told you 
that Squire Johnson was once very much esteemed, 
and might have been a great man if he had not 
been intemperate. If he had been a sober man, 
his family had enjoyed the luxuries of life, and 
there had been no necessity for him either to beg 
or steal. Intemperance did it all, my child. I can 
remember well when Squire Johnson drank spirits 


| moderately, and if any one had told him he would 


ever have become a drunkard he would have been 
very angry. He is now not only a drunkard, but a 
thief. Let this be a warning to you as long as you 
live, Charles, never to get in the habit of drink- 
ing ardent spirits. You will remember this, my 
son.” 

“Indeed, I will, mother,” answered Charlie. “I 
don’t see what men want to get drunk for when it 
makes such bad men of them.” 

“Be always of that mind, my son; and if you 


| are ever tempted to drink, think of Squire John- 


son,” returned Mrs. Merwin. 
It was as Squire Johnson had told Mr. Janes— 


| his family was indeed destitute. Their distress 





come out of his house, and, opening the front | had been known to but a few near neighbors. For 
cellar-door, bid his prisoner walk forth. There several years the mother had been the main sup- 
was no answer to the call. Again he demanded | port of the family, assisted, as far as he was able 
that the prisoner show himself, but no one ap- | to assist her, by her oldest son, a lad about fourteen 
peared. Lights were procured, and several men | years of age. 

went into the cellar. To the astonishment of all | Now the mother, worn out with sorrow and fa- 
who had waited, like Charlie, to gratify their cu- | tigue, lay upon her couch, unable to lift her head. 
The Squire came home from the grog-shop one 


riosity, an elderly man, who, even under these | 
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evening, when the children had eaten nothing for a 
whole day, and one of his daughters said to him, 
“We are very hungry, pa; won’t you get us some- 
thing to eat?” 

He made her no answer, but went out, and was 
locked up in Mr. Janes’s cellar. It was not the 
first time he had visited it. Mr. Janes lived ina 
splendid mansion which had belonged to Squire 
Johnson, and in which his family once dwelt. 

The news of her husband’s theft could not be 

kept from Mrs. Johnson. He told her himself, and 
left his home never to return—no trace of him was 
ever obtained by his family. Mrs. Johnson died in 
a few days after her husband’s disappearance. The 
children were well cared for; the eldest boy went 
to live with Mr. Janes. 
* * * * ” * 
Many years passed, and the boys whom Charles 
Merwin was to have met at a skating party had 
grown to be men, and were engaged in business in 
various parts of the country. Some were men of 
influence—some were professional men—some mer- 
chants—some mechanics; but all did not bear closely 
in mind the lesson which Squire Johnson’s exposure 
conveyed. 

One, having keen delight in gay society, in spite 
of what he believed honest intentions, firm resolves, 
and determined promises to himself and friends, 
had learned to love the wine-cup, as he loves it 
who, by its wild excitement, is lifted above the 
plain realities of life—who dwells in an atmos- 
phere through which a rosy light is thrown around 
him that stimulates the imagination to clothe with 
many brilliant hues the quick-coming fancies of a 
crowding future, while first it dispels the rosy 





- light—leaves in its stead the twilight of sober- 


ness, and then brings on a gloom of which the ray- 
less gloom of deepest night is but a faint symbol. 

Remorse and repentance hang to him who emerges 
from this gloom. Sometimes they hang not se- 
curely; and sometimes the victim, to escape their 
pangs and his own shame, foolishly flies again into 
the forgetfulness of an hour which the wine-cup 


mey afford him, to be only more wretched and | 
| handle the accursed thing,” which, in the hour of 


more desperate at each return of that gloom, from 
which again he only escapes to sharper conviction 
and more stinging remorse. 

This disgraceful round one of those boys had 
often taken who saw Squire Johnson bow beneath 
a load of guilt and shame which he did not sur- 
vive. When intoxicated he was disposed to des- 
perate and dangerous exploits. He would be so- 
ber, and sorrowful on account of his disgrace, for 
months; then his friends would miss him, and 
when found it would be in the midst of deepest 
disgrace. He had often strange and peculiar freaks 
when the spell was on him. 

He had been the confidential clerk in an influ- 
ential mercantile house of the city of Boston, but 
had been obliged to resign his situation. 

He had not been sober for many weeks. It was 
Sabbath morning, and he promenaded one of the 


THE BURNING COIN. 








principal streets of the city, longing for the means 
to procure deeper draughts of the poison that had 
blasted his prospects in life, and made him an 
object of pitying dread. 

The church bells had some time since called the 
people to their respective places of worship. The 
young man passed a church, the doors of which 
were open. The sound of the preacher’s voice 
came to him, and, with one of his singular im- 
pulses, he entered at the principal aisle, and, in 
view of the whole congregation, walked deliber- 
ately toward the pulpit, ascended the steps, and, 
reaching out his hand, interrupted the preacher by 
demanding of him, in a loud voice, “Give me 
money, if you would save a perishing sinner! I 
must have rum.” 

The scene was one of a startling and exciting, 
character; gentlemen sprang from their seats in aif 
parts of the house for the purpose of taking the 
sacrilegious intruder into custody; but the preacher, 
with a significant motion of his hand, restrained 
them, and, taking from his pocket a half a dollar, 
he placed it in the palm which had been strangely 
extended to him, saying only, in a low voice and a 
sad tone, “Charles Merwin, you have forgotten 
Squire Johnson and your mother’s counsels.” 

Charles Merwin gazed wildly into the face of 
him who thus called up saddening recollections, 
and he knew that the preacher was James Johnson, 
who had become the adopted son of Mr. Janes 
when his father disappeared. 

Closing his hand convulsively upon the strangely 
gotten coin, the inebriate turned from the preacher, 
and it seemed that every eye in the crowded au- 
ditory met his staring vision. In an instant he 
was sober, and a realizing sense of his painfully 
peculiar position fastened upon him. He did not 
tush from the church, but walked as one upon 
whom remorse rested a burden too heavy to be 
borne. He walked immediately to his boarding- 
house; and still holding in his hand the money 
which the preacher had given him, he kneeled and 
fervently vowed, as he valued the memory of his 
departed mother, never again to “touch, taste, or 


Squire Johnson’s disgrace, she had told him was 
“the elixir of misery.” 

When he rose from his knees his face was wet 
with tears; the preacher’s coin burned his hand, 
and fell from it as if it had been red hot. It laid 
where it fell, and Charles Merwin walked his room 
a weeping penitent. There was a knock at his 
door, and the Rev. James Johnson entered and 
grasped his hand. He saw the coin upon the floor, 
and said, “Thank the Lord for that strange infer- 
ruption in my pulpit to-day !” 

The young men kneeled together and prayed to- 
gether; and when they arose Charles Merwin was 
so changed a man that his friend, having taken’ 
up the half dollar and offered it to him, he received 
it, saying, “A moment ago it burned my hand as 
if it had been a‘coal from the fires of the bottomless 
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| pit; now I can hold it, and vow that I will keep it. 





I will never be tempted while I have it.” 
Charles Merwin is now a leading editor in an 
eastern city; forward in all true reforms; exerting 


| a wide and happy influence. He will never violate 


the vow to his mother’s memory. 

“Truth is stranger than fiction.” To the reader 
the foregoing sketch may seem “of imagination all 
compact.” Let the writer assure him or her that 
“Squire Johnson” and “Charles Merwin” are not 
fictitious but real characters, from whose lives 
truthful scenes have been taken. May every reader 
remember the burning coin! 





DECEMBER. 


BY G. M. KELLOGG, M. D. 
DecemBer’s dark saturnal shades have come; 
The weary wain comes toiling up the road; 
The doughty wagoner goads his oxen dumb— 
They haste their zigzag steps before the load; 


No more is heard the blithe and busy hum 
Of harvest-song through barn or stubble field; 
No more the farm-boys to the thrashing come— 
The tumid sheaves the grain no longer yield. 
The clambering boy now o’er the hay-loft goes; 
Among the rafters sees the bluebird’s nest, 
And, like the lorn leaf of autumnal rose, 
A feather finds, shed from her russet breast. 


His broad field o’er the farmer casts his eyes; 
Their webs the spiders o’erthe ground havespread; 
And strung with pearls in the glad sun’s uprise, 
The dewy lids of tearful night have shed. 


His field of wheat—the only green thing now— 
Like good seed sown, a harvest full will bring; 
Though winter’s breath the slender stem will bow, 

The tender blades rise trusting in the spring. 


So man will rise through clouds and wint’ry hail, 
His faith still steadfast in a glorious birth; 

Even through tears, his dim eyes pierce the vail 
Which hides the future from the sons of earth, 


With hasty strides the woodman doth repair, 
At early morn, unto the neighboring wood; 
His vigorous breath, congealing in the air, 
Marks out his steps behind, and progress good. 
All day we hear his loud and manful strokes; 


At times reverberates the thundering crash 
Of falling maples or stout-hearted oaks, 


The princely hickory or tender ash. ° 


The timid hare sits crouching in the brush, 
Nibbling the soft and juicy roots below, 
And seems expectant of the sudden rush 


Of boy and hound, swift tracking through the 


snow. 


Far in the distance may be seen the deer; 
Aloft he lifts his full-grown kingly crest; 





The sweet birch gnaws, or breaking in his fear, 
Startles the owl from out its dreamy nest. 


The farmer homeward bends at close of day; 
His tiny boy looks forth from window pane; 
His sire he sees—he can no longer stay, 
But rushes forth the first caress to gain. 


Throng round the farmer in his barn-yard now 
His horses strong, in winter coat of silk— 

His pride—the stately steer, the meek-faced cow, 
Whose low breathes soft of store of sweetest milk. 


The icy pendants from the dripping eaves 
In many-tinted hues send back the rays, 
Which each so gladly from the sun receives; 

So fancy colors thought in olden lays. 


The poultry, all retreating to the tree, 
Make noisy struggles for the perches best; 
The cock, his harem round loud marshals he; 
Then sink they down unto their cozy rest. 


The stars rush out now sudden on the night, 
Orion blazes in his sword and belt, 

And Lyra’s never-setting, sweet, white light 
Enshrined among the stars—it still is felt. 


Naught is now heard—a sacred silence reigns— 
Save long, low moans from out the leafless elms; 
But soon weird frost the mastery attains, 
The landscape broad in filmy mantle whelms. 





TO THE NORTH STAR. 


BY E. E. EDWARDS. 
Surve on, shine on, O beautiful star! 
The world is sleeping 
Whilst thou art keeping 
Thy tireless vigils afar. 


Shine on, shine on! thou art glorious to me; 
But know that from far, 
O beautiful star, 
An immortal is gazing at thee. 


From earth’s low valleys he watches the light, 
Which twinkles on high 
Like a sleepless eye, 
Looking down on the shadowy night. 


Ages have passed since first with the throng— 
Which keeps its march 
O’er that infinite arch— 
Was chanted thy morning song. 


And ages shall pass ere the fiat of doom 
Shall sweep thee away 
To darkle for aye 
In a starless night of gloom. 


But the soul—it shall live while ages flee; 
Behold it ascending 
To light never ending, 
While darkness is waiting for thee. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 

Bor» at Vienna, in the year 1756, a daughter 
worthy of that empress who made the faithful Hun- 
garians cry out, “ We will die for our King, Marie 
Therese!” Marie Antoinette commenced in a storm 
that royal life which was to end amid a volcanic 
eruption. When she espoused Louis XVI, then 
Dauphin of France, she was already the most beau- 
tiful princess in the world. This beauty increased 
up to the period in which Lamartine has painted 
these admirable traits: ‘She was tall, slender, and 
graceful—a true daughter of the Tyrol.” 

It was known with what enthusiasm Marie An- 
toinette was welcomed in France. Public flattery 
exhausted itself in ingenious emblems of adora- 
tion. She was pronounced more beautiful than the 
ancient Venus, more graceful than the Atalanta of 
Marly; all poets sung her praises; all painters 
placed her portrait amid blooming roses. The en- 
tire nation was on its knees before her. When she 
appeared in the balcony of the Tuileries, the crowd 
uttered a unanimous exclamation of intoxication 
and delight, and the old Marshal de Brissac cried 
out with truth, “You see, madame, these are so 
many lovers.” The wife smiled at this word, which 
was one day to be spoken in her dishonor; the 
dauphiness loved this multitude, which was to 
how] beneath the scaffold of the queen. 

Catastrophes were mingled in the marriage fes- 
tivities, as if to announce the fatal denovement. 
The concourse of people was such, that some am- 
phitheaters giving way, women and children were 
crushed to death on the squares. The young 
couple seized the opportunity to lavish their bene- 
fits. The casket of the dauphiness, her jewels, 
her heart, flew to the relief of the wounded, the 
widows, and orphans. Who would have thought 
that her misery was to surpass all these miseries, 
and not one of those whom she consoled would 
come to her aid? 

The virtue of Marie Antoinette shone through 
the scandals of the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XV like a spotless star above a stagnant marsh. 
Then the dauphiness became Queen; she purified 
the court; and the fétes, more innocent, were but 
the more joyous. This period was all happiness 
for Marie Antoinette. Her husband was beloved 
and herself adored. 

It was on the 5th of October, 1789, that Marie 
Antoinette, for the first time, met the revolted peo- 
ple face to face. The court and the assembly of 
the state were still at Versailles, and famished Paris 
was demanding the King. He committed, as well 
as the Queen, a great fault, in being present at an 
orgie of the guards du corps, in-which the new 
national cockade was insulted and trampled upon. 

At this fatal intelligence, the faubourgs, which 
had already taken the Bastile, rose as one man to 
seize the person of royalty. The idea of bringing 





Louis XVI back to Paris originated with the women, 
who loved him still, and claimed him le bon papa, 
but who, dying with hunger without him, thought 
his presence would give them bread. “We have 
no bread in Paris,” said they in their coarse lan- 
guage, “let us seek the baker at Versailles!” A 
little girl beat the generale on a huge drum, the 
whole army of market-women followed, augment- 
ing from street to street. On the way they pillaged 
the Hotel de Ville, attacked the cavalry with stones, 
and, continually crying for bread, amid a pelting 
rain, traveled five leagues on foot to Versailles. 

Louis XVI received them with his ordinary kind- 
ness, and gave them an order for provisions; but 
he postponed the signature of the declaration, and 
made preparations for resistance. The people, 
divining the influence of the Queen, broke out into 
furious threats against her, and surrounded her in 
her chateau with her husband. Thé rain was still 
falling—they were struggling in the mire. It was 
a horrible scene! Louis XVI trembling for the life 
of his wife, at last, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
signed the decree. 

The nation was still amiable, it still respected 
virtue, beauty, infancy; on the 20th of June, the 
10th of August, the 2d of September, it had become 
a nation of madmen and cannibals. 

One evening in June, 1791, the door of the Tuil- 
eries, already guarded like a prison, opened to a 
young and handsome Swede, whom a chivalric ad- 
oration attached to Marie Antoinette. It was the 
Comte de Fersen, formerly a frequenter of fétes at 
Trainon, and now confiding in a desperate plan. 
The King and Queen, urged to extremity, an- 
nounced to him that they were about to leave 
France, and placed their escape under the guidance 
of his devotion and skill. Fersen joined with him- 
self three sure friends, MM. de Valory, de Mous- 
tier, and de Maldan. They were to disguise them- 
selves as valets, mount the box of the carriages, 
and risk their heads to save the heads of royalty. 
All was thus arranged for the journey to the Ger- 
man frontier. 

On the night of the 2lst, the King and Queen 
retired to rest as usual; but when the unquiet city 
was half asleep, both rose and dressed in simple 
traveling costumes. Madame Elizabeth, that angel 
of devotion, joined them with the dauphin and 
Madame Royale—afterward the Duchess of Angou- 
leme. They left the palace by stealth; they trav- 
ersed the Carrousel; the Queen perceived there in 
the shade M. de Lafayette, the too confider.t guard- 
ian of royalty; the King came out at last, accom- 
panied by the Comte de Fersen. They met on the 
Quai des Theatins. Louis XVI and his son de- 
layed half an hour; it seemed half a century! 
They arrived at last. The party entered two 
coaches and pursued on a gallop the road to 
Chalons. 

The passport was thus worded: “By the King’s 
order, pass Madame La Baronne de Korf, on her 
way to Frankfort with two children, a maid, valet- 
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de-chambre, and three domestics: signed, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Montmorin.” 

The Baroness de Korf was Marie Antoinette; the 
two children were the dauphin and Madame Roy- 
ale; the woman and valet-de-chambre, were Mad- 
ame Elizabeth and Louis XVI. 

They reached Chalons. They pursued their 
journey, and the fugitives exclaimed, “We are 
saved!” A man recognized them. It was the 
young Drouet, whose name will be eternally tar- 
nished with the blood of four victims. He had 
never seen Louis XVI, but he noticed his resem- 
blance to the effigy on coin. He divined all. He 
immediately gave the alarm, mounted his horse, 
and galloped to Varennes. 

At half pastieleven in the evening, the royal fam- 
ily entered Varennes. Drouet had already been 
there a long time. The hussars had not yet ar- 
rived, having been delayed an hour by a misunder- 
standing. Now, one hour was life or death, safety 
or the scaffold. The three disguised gentlemen 
sought the officers from house to house. The King 
and Queen, alarmed, themselves alighted and wan- 
dered through the streets. They interrogated the 
passers-by, like unfortunate wanderers in quest of 
alodging. Useless trouble and vain humiliation! 
They regained their carriages, and by bribes and 
entreaties induced the postillions to remount their 
horses. They resumed their journey, traversed the 
city, and became reassured. Every thing slum- 
bered in obscurity exeept Drouet and his friends. 
They were laying in wait for the monarchy under 
the shade of an old feudal tower. It approached. 
They dashed forward, stopped the horses, and 
ordeied the travelers to descend. The gentlemen 
seized their arms, and consulted the King with a 
look. The King prohibited their using them. He 
preferred to risk the lives of his own family, rather 
than shed one drop of the blood of his people. 
The man, who yesterday commanded 30,000,000 of 
subjects, obeyed the voice of an unknown, and fol- 
lowed Drouet to the house of a grocer, named 
Sausse. The tocsin sounded, the city was aroused, 
the magistrates summoned. Royalty was impris- 
oned in a grocer’s shop. Louis XVI at first denied 
his name: but seeing himself recognized by all, he 
took the hands of M. Sausse, and said to him, 
“Yes, 1 am your King: I confide to you my fate, 
and that of my wife, my sister, my children. Allow 
us to depart; I will not quit France; I will but seek 
liberty in some loyal city. Save with me France 
and Europe! Asa father, I entreat you; asa King, 
I command you.” The Queen, Madame Elizabeth, 
the dauphin threw themselves on their knees, and 
united their tears to the supplications of the mon- 
arch. At sight of so much greatness humbled be- 
fore their insignificance, the mayor and grocer were 
troubled, and hesitated. Their hearts might have 
yielded, but their selfishness trembled at the ac- 
count they would have to render. “All is then 
lost!” cried the Queen; and#fsing indignantly, she 
retired to a room, with her children, to weep. 





Meanwhile Louis XVI was still agitated, and still 
hoped. M. de Bouillé, who was waiting at Sterni 
with his troops, might perhaps be warned in time, 
and come to wrest him from his jailers, who dare 
not lay hands on him. Hours rolled away and no 
assistance appeared. The Queen and her children 
were reposing on beds without having undressed. 
Horrible night, which prepared Marie Antoinette 
for the vigil before the seaffuld! When she rose 
the next morning her beautiful blonde hair had be- 
come white ! 

At half past seven an aiddecamp of Lafayette ar- 
rived from Paris, bearing an order of arrest from 
the Constituent Assembly, and the royal family, 
surrounded by three thousand guards, set out for 
Paris. 

The royal family reéntered Paris on the twenty- 
fifth of June, at seven in the evening. 

Placed henceforth under the surveillance of the 
people, Marie Antoinette saw her slightest gesture 
watched, and even the bed-chamber open by night 
to the National Guards. 

On the 20th June, 1792, the whole population of 
the faubourgs, women and children, bearing the 
declaration of the rights of man; mechanics in 
their shirt sleeves, armed with pikes and canes, 
displaying torn culottes for standards, invaded the 
Tuileries, forced the door of the cabinet of Louis 
XVI and said to him, “‘ Monsieur, you are a traitor! 
you must die or sign these decrees” —they were the 
decrees against the priests and in favor of the fed- 
eralists—then they placed on his head a red cap, a 
glass of wine at his mouth, and sought the Austrian 
every-where to kill her. At last the tocsin of the 
tenth of August sounded the last hour of expiring 
royalty. At midnight, Danton gave the signal of 
assault at the clubs and at the faubourgs. Louis 
XVI intrenched himself in the Tuileries with his 
last defenders. The Queen, Madame Elizabeth, the 
children and women, passed the night in mortal 
terrors, rising every moment to listen to the sinister 
bells and the approaches of the popular ocean. 
Already masters, in fact, of the Hotel de Ville, the 
insurgents attacked the Tuileries to the songs of 
the Ca ira and the Marseillaise. Louis XVI had 
no longer any safety but in the Constituent Assem- 
bly; thither he repaired with his family and his 
ministers. At the steps of the terrace of the Feu- 
illants, a group of the insurgents perceived the cor- 
tége and barred the way. “No, no!” cried they, 
brandishing their pikes, “they shall no longer de- 
ceive the nation. Abdication or death.” They 
obtained a passage by declaring that the deputies 
were waiting for the King. A sapper raised the 
young dauphin in his arms, carried him thus before 
the Queen, and opened the way & the Assembly 
collected at the Manége. 

Louis sat down with his family beside the Presi- 
dent, Vergniaud: “Gentlemen,” said he, “I am 
come hither to prevent a great crime. I have 


| thought that I could no longer be in safety but in 
| your midst.” And he took a place with his family 
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in the box of the logograph. He was present, asa 
spectator, at his own trial. The secretaries took 
their notes near him. The dauphin was seated on 
a straw chair. Marie Antoinette concealed herself 
in the shade of acorner. This martyrdom lasted 
fourteen hours. 

Louis XVI and the Queen then saw the spoils of 
the monarchy brought into the saloon, vestments 
and ornaments, silver and jewels. Then they heard 
the Assembly proclaim this last decree: Royalty is 
suspended in France. The royal family will remain 
under the guardianship of the legislative corps. 

The dethroned and captive princes were con- 
ducted to a dilapidated lodging in the old monas- 
tery of Les Feuillants. An officer bore thither, in 
his arms, the sleeping dauphin. The King retired 
without undressing; the Queen threw herself be- 
side her children; Madame Elizabeth passed the 
night in prayer at their door. 

On the night of the nineteenth of August, some 
municipal officers entered the chamber of the Queen 
and tore from her the last friends of her captivity. 
They were replaced by a brutal jailer and his wife 
named Tison, by the saddler Rocher, as ferocious 
in heart as in countenance, and by 5 mon the Shoe- 
maker, the infamous executioner of Louis XVII, 
Clery, alone, the valet-de-chambre of the King, 
obtained leave to remain near his master, and to 
immortalize his devotion. 

The captivity in the Temple lasted nearly two 
months, It was frightful, without doubt, for Marie 
Antoinette and for the King; but they were resigned 
to it, since they suffered together. This last con- 
solation was taken from them toward the end of 
September. They had just supped in the chamber 
of Louis XVI when six municipal officers entered. 
They read to the prisoners a decree of the Com- 
mune, which ordered their immediate separation, 
and the removal of the King into the great tower. 

On the 11th of December, 1792, the gloomy 
silence of the Temple was disturbed by a great 
tumult of men, of horses, and of firing. The Con- 
vention were coming to lead Louis XVI to his trial. 
Who can describe the anguish of the wife during 
her husband’s trial? The speech of Desere reached 
Marie Antoinette; then she learned the death-war- 
rant and the order of execution in twenty-four 
hours. 

There remained but one doubt and one hope: 
would the King be allowed to embrace her and 
bless her before his execution? And when it was 
announced to her that she would see her husband, 
she felt that agony itself has its joys, and the beat- 
ings of her heart counted the seconds till the 
morrow. 

On the twentieth of January, at seven o’clock, 
Louis XVI, calm as a philosopher, prepared for the 
reception of his family. He requested that his 
jailers might not be within hearing, but watch 
through a glazed door. 

The Queen descended, supporting her son and 
daughter, and leaning herself on Madame Eliza- 





beth. The King opened his arms, and pressed them 
all at once to his heart. He seated his wife on his 
right hand, his sister on his left, Madame Royale at 
his feet, the dauphin on his knees. Thus grouped 
and mingled in one embrace, they formed but one 
body as well as one soul. 

The fatal moment arrived: Louis XVI rose, 
pressed his family once more to his breast, and 
promised to see them again the next day—before 
the eternal separation. He resolved not to keep 
this promise, left as a last gleam in this night of 
despair. He led or rather bore to the stairs the 
Queen hanging on his neck, Madame Royale in his 
arms, the dauphin clinging to his knees, Madame 
Elizabeth entwined with them all. He bade them 
adieu thrice, loosed their clasping hands, and re- 
éntered, while the mother and aunt supported the 
fainting princess. 

The next morning at nine o’clock, Marie Antoi-. 
nette heard the roll of sixty drums, the echoing of 
artillery, the tread of a whole army, announce the 
departure of her husband for execution. The grat- 
ings of her windows did not allow of her receiving 
the last look which the King cast upon the tower, 
where he left his family more unfortunate than 
himself. The fatal night had been divided between 
faintings, sobs, and prayers. 
calculated the time and the distance, in such a 
manner as to divine the exact moment in which the 
head of Louis XVI would fall. 

The removal of Marie Antoinette to the Concier- 
gerie took place on the 2d day of August, in the 
year 1793. 


Marie Antoinette | 


Fouquier Tinville came, on the 13th of October, | 


to signify to Marie Antoinette her act of accusa- 
tion. “Her crime was to have been a queen, the 
wife and mother of a king, and to have abhorred 
the revolution that wrested from her her crown, her 
husband, her children, and her life.” She replied 
not a word, and repaired, amid a battalion of gen- 
darmes, to the tribunal of her judges. 

She defended with courage and even with self- 
sacrifice the memory of her husband; but the de- 
cree had been already pronounced. Hermann 
coldly resumed the accusation and declared Marie 
Antoinette condemned by the people. Chauveau 
Legarde and Troncgon Ducondray addressed, to 
deaf judges, a defense which has been heard by 
posterity. Then the jury pretended to deliberate, 
and pronounced the penalty of death, amid the 
cruel plaudits of the multitude. The Queen re- 
turned to listen to her sentence, without suffering a 
word or gesture to escape her. ‘Have you any ob- 
servation to make?” asked Hermann. She shook 
her head, and rose of herself to walk to execution, 
triumphing in her supreme majesty over the igno- 
ble applause which followed her to the very depths 
of her cell. 

It was four o'clock in the morning. The first 
rays of dawn were shedding a livid light in the 
dungeons of the Con@iergerie. Conducted to the 
funeral cell where the condemned await execution, 
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the Queen obtained from the concierge a pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote to her sister-in-law. 

Marie Antoinette slept, like Louis XVI, some 
hours of her last night. The 13th of October, at 
daybreak, the daughter of Madame Bault came to 
dress her and to arrange her hair. She laid aside 
the color of mourning for that of innocence, put- 
ting on a white dress, a white handkerchief, and 
wearing no sign of widowhood but a black ribbon 
bound around her temples. How many times dur- 
ing the preparation of this toilet for the scaffold, 
must she have thought of those boudoirs in which 
formerly twenty of her women adorned her for the 
fétes of Versailles and of Trianon! 

An immense throng awaited the passage of the 
victim, ranged in two tumultuous lines, stationed 
at the windows, on the roofs, in the trees, from the 
door of the Conciergerie to the Place de la Revolu- 
tion. The women especially, to their eternal dis- 
grace, wished to see the Austrian die, and had 
invaded even the court of the prisons. 

At eleven o’clock, the gendarmes and the execu- 
tioner came to seek their prey. The Queen em- 
braced Mademoiselle Bault, cut off herself a part of 
her abundant hair, gave her hands to be bound by 
the executioners, and began her walk with a majes- 
tic step, without hesitation, agitation, or paleness, 
No human power could prevent her dying as she 
had lived, Queen of France. Only a gesture of 
horror escaped her, when she was ordered to ascend 
the cart of the condemned. She had expected to 
be spared, like Louis XVI, this horrible vehicle of 
assassins. She resigned herself to it promptly, 
cast down her eyes, and ascended this last throne. 
The sworn priest took his place behind her, though 
she repulsed his assistance. The crowd shouted: 
“ Vive la Republique! Down with tyranny! Death 
to the Austrian! Room fur the widow Capet!” 

The cart set out surrounded with naked sabers 
and bayonets. A martyrdom greater for the Queen 
than the clamor of the people was, that she could 
not, having her hands tied, save herself from the 
jolting of the vehicle, and maintain the dignity of 
her demeanor. “Ah! ah!” cried the women, with 
infamous sneers, “you have no longer your fine 
cushions of the Trianon!” Another trial yet for 
the woman; the wind, which pierced the autumnal 
mist, disarrayed her humble toilet, bore her hair 
from her bonnet, and blew it against her eyes, red- 
dened by the cold. She sometimes bit her lip, as if 
to suppress a cry of suffering. 

At the entrance to the Place de la Revolution, 
she saw, on one side, the Tuileries, where her brow 
had received the diadem, and, on the other, the red 
scaffold, where her head was svon to fall. Two 
tears rolled from her eyes over her captive hands. 

On arriving at the foot of the platfurm, she 
ascended with a firm step: “Pardon me, sir,” said 
she gently to the executioner, whose foot she had ac- 
cidentally touched. She kneeled and prayed a few 
moments. Then she rose and looked toward the 
towers of the temple. ‘ Adieu again, my dear chil- 


dren,” murmured she, “I go to rejoin your father.” 
These were her last words. She threw herself on 
the block, as if impatient to die. The executioner 
hesitated to cut short such a life. His hand trem- 
bled as he detached the ax. It fell at last, and the 
head of the Queen bounded far from her body. 
The assistant of the executioner seized it by the 
hair, and holding it high in the air, made the tour 
of the scaffold, sprinkling it with blood. A cry of 
Vive la Republique! reéchoed from one end of the 
place to the other. 

The next day might have been read, and may 
still be read, on the register of interments of La 
Madeleine: “ For the bier of the widow Capet, seven 
francs!” 





MORAL BEAUTY IN WOMAN—ELIZABETH FRY.* 


BY DANIEL WISE. 


Peruaps there is no gift of nature more highly 
prized by women generally than beauty. This is 
not strange when we consider the power which 
beauty possesses to command admiration. A lovely 
woman is queen of her sphere. Gifted men follow 
her footsteps, contend with each other for her affec- 
tions, and the loftiest of the sons of wealth and 
genius are proud of her preferences. All this is 
doubtless very pleasing to a woman’s ambition, and 
very gratifying to her vanity. 

Yet beauty is a dangerous gift. Like the magic 
lamp of Aladdin, it confers distinguishing advan- 
tages on its possessor; but it also exposes her to 
great dangers. Is not a beautiful woman usually 
an object of envy to her sex? As she walks amid 
the brilliancy of the drawing-room, in the pomp of 
her beauty, anger flashes upon her from many eyes, 
and bitter jealousy of her charms rankles in many 
a bosom and aims many a poisoned sentence at her 
name. And does not the adoration she wins from 
the other sex tend to nourish those unholy passions 
of her own heart, which ought to be kept chained, 
into uncontrollable tyrants? Flattered, she grows 
proud, vain, haughty: indulged, she becomes petu- 
lant, impatient of contradiction, and imperious in 
her spirit and manners; while her greed of praise, 
grown insatiate by what it has long fed upon, is 
never satisfied. Proud of her own beauty, she be- 
comes intolerant of others, whose charms are such as 
to be compared with her own. Hence, her own bo- 
som becomes the home of that worst of the furies— 
jealousy—till she is as wretched as she is beautiful. 
In a capricious mood, she gives her hand to the 
least worthy of her wooers, and her life, so hope- 
fully and proudly begun, closes prematurely in 
darkness and woe. Is not beauty a dangerous gift? 

But where these sad moral results are avoided, 
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beauty meets another foe—it has a peculiar attrac- | absorbed in the great truths he uttered, and to be 


tion for the angel of Death. The early mortality | profoundly affected thereby. 


of most beautiful women, seems to indicate that 


Such was the appearance of Elizabeth Gurney— 


where Nature lavishes her highest skill in casting | the future Exizaseta Fry—when in the eighteenth 
the form in beauty’s finest mold, she covets her own | year of her age, and on the day of her awakening 
gifts, and, therefore, calls them early to her own | under the ministry of the American Quaker. 


bosom. Hence, to most such women, the language | 
| esting girl had been spent amidst the frivolous gay- 
| eties of fashionable society, Her father was a man 
| of wealth, who could boast a direct descent from 


of the poet is painfully appropriate: 
“ Hers was a beauty that made sad the eye, 
Bright but fast fading, like a twilight sky; 
The shape so finely, delicately frail, 
As formed for climes unrvffled by a gale; 
The lustrous eye through which looked forth the soul, 
Bright and more brightly as it neared the goal; 
The waning beauty, the funeral charms 
With which Death steals his bride into his arms.” 
Such being the perils of beauty, no sensible | 
woman will mourn because she can not call it hers. | 


She will be content with an ordinary degree of | 
comeliness, or even with homeliness; though, I | 
suppose, no woman ever was homely in her own | 
eyes. She will seek to adorn herself with that | 
higher, more glorious, innoxious, MORAL BEAUTY, | 
which, as saith Schiller, “unlike the beauty of | 
sense, can have existence only in action and con- 
flict.” This guerdon is far more precious than any | 
gift of nature. It blesses her who has it; it blesses 
all who behold it; it has no entail of wretchedness; 
it fades not with age; it dies not in death. In the 
life which now is, it binds its possessor with golden 
links of sympathy to the choice spirits of earth. 
In the life which is to come, it gives her exalted 
rank among the nobility of heaven. 

A fine example of moral beauty in woman is 
found in the life, the works, the character of Exiz- 
ABETH Fry—a lady whose name is honorably writ- 
ten on the roll of fame, among the benefactors of 
the human race. I invite my readers to a brief sur- | 
vey of her life and character. 

Fifty five years ago, in the English city of Nor- | 
wich, in a plain and simple Quaker chapel, there 
were seven sisters seated in a row under the gal- | 
lery. One of them was remarkable for the dignity 
and gracefulness of her person, the sweetness of 
her countenance, and the profusion of her flaxen | 
hair. Her dress was as striking for its gayety as | 
her person was for its loveliness. From beneath 
her showy, silken dress, a pair of delicate feet, clad 
in purple boots, laced with scarlet, peeped saucily | 
out and proclaimed its owner to be a little vain of | 
her gaudy apparel. A peculiar daintiness of move- | 
ment, and a certain degree of hauteur in her bear- | 
ing, showed that the blood of the old Norman bar- | 
ons, Which flowed in her veins, had brought her a 
sufficient dowry of their ancient pride; while her 
restlessness and an occasional shadow flitting across 
her expressive features, proved that her mind was 
ill at ease. When the speaker, William Savery, an 
American and a Quaker, rose to speak, the lips of 
this gay young lady curled somewhat contemptu- | 
ously. But as he proceeded with his discourse, her 
attention became fixed, her expression grew solemn, | 
and moisture filled her eyes. She appeared to be | 


| 


| 
| 


| very much to follow its own inclination. 


| petual unrest. 


Prior to this eventful day the life of this inter- 


Hugo de Gournay, a Norman baron. Her mother 
was the daughter of a merchant prince. Elizabeth 
was born in Norwich, but spent the greater part of 


| her youth at Earlham, a noble estate purchased by 


her father when she was five years of age. When 
she was twelve years old her mother died, leaving 
many precious lessons of life buried in her heart, 
which, as we shall see, afterward revealed them- 
selves like pearls which betray their presence by 
flashing their light through the clear waters beneath 
which they lie 

Being in extremely delicate health, Elizabeth’s 
education was not thorough. Her mind was left 
Her father 
had imbibed skeptical opinions, and the numerous 


| visitors at his hospitable hall were frequently of a 


kindred spirit. Breathing such an atmosphere, she, 
too, inspired doubts concerning revealed religion. 


As she grew older and her health improved, she 


gave herself very freely to gay amusements. And 
she shone, too, as a “bright particular star” in 
those brilliant circles, and even won attention from 
Prince William Frederick, afterward Duke of Glou- 
cester. 

But with all this she had an empty heart, and 
her soul was the theater of frequent and severe 
conflicts. Her natural benevolence was very large, 
and led her to despise the idea of a useless life. 
Her reflective powers were uncommonly developed, 
and induced a habit of thoughtful introspection, 
which, in connection with her clear, strong moral 
faculties, kept her in a state of perpetual self-con- 
demnation. Her temperament was nervous, and 
her mind consequently was unceasingly active. 
She tried hard to cordially embrace her father’s 
skepticism. Happily, however, her mother had 


| lived long enough to imbue her mind with Scrip- 


tural ideas. Skepticism could do nothing for such 
a mind as hers, except to keep it in a state of per- 
She loved virtue too much to desire 
the license of infidelity; and hence it could neither 
satisfy her aspirations nor quiet her uneasiness. 
Hence, when the Quaker preacher spoke with the 
moral power of an experienced believer, she, to use 
her own words, “felt that there is a God.” 

With this conviction the conflicts of her spiritual 
life commenced. Almost unaided by the counsels 
of others, and in opposition to the irreligious spirit 
which was dominant in the domestic circle at 
Earlham, Elizabeth devoted herself to religious in- 
quiry, sternly subjecting herself to every new con- 
viction of duty which broke in upon her mind. 
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The New Testament became her daily study; and 
through several months she gradually emerged from 
spiritual darkness into God’s marvelous light, till 
her wearied heart found rest in a clear perception 
of the love of Christ. 

This mental repose was not attained without 
severe trials. She had an extremely sensitive na- 
ture, a large measure of self-esteem, and a most ten- 
der affection for her father, brothers, and sisters. 
When, therefore, her convictions of duty led her to 
renounce her former gayety of dress, her amuse- 
ments, and to manifest a spirit of habitual serious- 
ness, Which gave offense to these dear friends and 
incurred their open censure. She suffered extreme 
mental pain. Her delicate sensibilities were se- 
verely wounded: the temptation to decline allegi- 
ance to her new convictions was strong; and the 
conflicts between these rival domestic affections 
and her budding love for God were, at times, ago- 
nizing. But she proved true to her sense of duty. 
Beholding distinctly the paramount claims of her 
Redeemer, she resolutely chained all her lower 
affections, and laid them in glorious captivity at 
his feet. 

How beautiful is this spectacle! Behold her! a 
timid, gentle girl, allured from duty by the attrac- 
tions of an indulgent father’s affections, persuaded 
by the lips of much loved brothers and sisters to 
abandon her new ideas, and threatened with their 
frowns and angry glances, she nevertheless firmly 
pressed forward to the cross, ‘counting all things 
loss” for the sake of Christ’s approval! The world 
may have esteemed her beautiful, when, in silk and 
jewels, she dazzled its eyes in gay assemblies; but 
pious minds can see purer, loftier beauty in this 
conflict and victory of her new spiritual life over 
the sinful and selfish tendencies of her nature. 

That firm will which refused to bend to tempting 
circumstance, through these months of dark and 
stormy conflict, was not likely to prove flexible to 
the demands of sin after her entrance into spiritual 
liberty. Hence, we find, in her subsequent life, a 
steadfastly progressive development of religious 
character. No outward change, no inward battle, 
ever afterward moved her faith from its firm founda- 
tion. Two years after her awakening she married 
Joseph Fry. He being a man of wealth, her mar- 
riage to him introduced her to new and extensive 
circles of society, and to many burdensome cares 
and duties. But her husband had a spirit kindred 
to her own, and her bridal home witnessed no dim- 
inution of her fidelity to God. Subsequently her 
philanthropic labors drew the eyes of nobles, eccle- 
siastics, statesmen, and even of loyalty itself, to- 
ward her in undissembled admiration. Her name 
was in the mouth of the world. Kings and queens 
praised her. But her heart refused to be moved to 
pride. The more highly she was exalted by the 
praise of men, the lower she sunk in deep humility 
at the feet of Christ. Never did woman look more 
lovely than she, when, at the hight of her fame, an 
aristocratic circle greeted her with a buzz of ap- 
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plause in Egyptian Hall, and when, after England's 
Queen had paid her special attention, she returned 
home and wrote, “This hardly raised me at all.” 
What beautiful humility, what moral grandeur, 
what strength of principle, that could subject such 
a mind as hers so completely as to prevent the 
risings of pride in the presence of such adulation! 
To her the music of the birds at Earlham was more 
delightful than the voices of praise—the smile of a 
wretched criminal restored to his right mind, a 
richer reward than the admiration of courts. 

The distinguishing feature of Elizabeth Fry’s 
character was its extraordinary benevolence. The 
native kindness of her heart flowed through her 
nature, softened all its asperities, characterized all 
her actions, gave geniality to her manners, a sub- 
duing power to the tones of her voice, and an un- 
utterable sweetness to her countenance. When she 
was as yet a child, her mother was wont to call her 
“My dove-like Betsy.” When in the midst of her 
fashionable career, she was often restrained by a 
benevolent fear, lest by her gay example she should 
be a “curse to society.” When seventeen she wrote, 
“I love to feel the sorrows of others.” But after 
her conversion this bud of native benevolence blos- 
somed into a rare and beautiful philanthropy, which 
henceforth became the governing influence of her 
life. 

The first scene of benevolence in which we find 
her, after her awakening, is the chamber of “poor 
Bob,” a laborer on her father’s estate, who was 
dying of consumption. With an angel’s gentleness 
she entered his cottage, and, seated beside his bed, 
read to him daily from the Testament, and cheered 
him with holy words as he slowly descended into 
the vale of death. 

Next we find her visiting the sick poor. There 
she finds “Billy,” a poor ignorant boy, to whom 
she becomes a teacher. Pleased with her self-ap- 
pointed task, she seeks other scholars, till eighty 
poor children come to her for instruction. Hearing 
of an officer’s lady who was sick and in limited 
circumstances, she loads a basket with little dain- 
ties and leaves it at the house of theinvalid. After 
her marriage she removed to London, and made it 
her first business to search after and relieve the de- 
serving poor. In two or three years she became a 
resident of Plashett House, in the country. Here 
she finds an aged man and his sister in reduced cir- 
cumstances. Proud in their poverty, and doubtful 
of human friendships, this aged couple had sepa- 
rated themselves from society, and refused to min- 
gle with their neighbors. Mrs. Fry visited them, 
melted the frost from their hearts, won their confi- 
dence, and filled their habitation with sunshine. 
Here, too, she opened a schoo! for poor children, 
made clothing, and, in the winter, “soup” for the 
numerous poor around her. Every seat of sorrow 
owned her presence, and her hand carried gifts to 
innumerable homes of poverty. 

Returning to London in the winter of 1812, she 
was invited to visit the celebrated Newgate prison. 
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She found three hundred female criminals within 
its walls, crowded into four rooms, very partially 
supplied with either clothing or bedding, and ex- 
hibiting the grossest degradation. A more loath- 
some scene can hardly be imagined. Drunkenness, 
swearing, quarreling, filthiness, obscenity, were all 
visible in those unhappy creatures. It was a sight 
at once revolting to her refined and delicate sensi- 
bilities, and painful to her heart. More hopeless 
subjects for the labors of the philanthropist had 
never existed. But Mrs. Fry’s soul yearned over 
them, and she resolved to help them. 

Requesting permission to labor among them for 
their reformation, from the Governor of Newgate, 
that gentleman informed her that it would not be safe 
even to trust herself within their cells. They would 
rob and insult her, he said, if she entered them. 
She persisted, however, and entered a room con- 
taining one hundred and sixty of these fallen 
wretches. Her presence hushed them at once to 
silence. Her face, so pure and tranquil, contrasted 
strongly with their besotted and ferocious counte- 
nances, and they gazed upon her in silent amaze- 
ment. But when she spoke they were subdued. 
In a voice of flute-like softness she said, “You 
seem unhappy! You are in want of clothes! 
Would you be pleased if some one would come and 
relieve your misery ?” 

It was long since those poor women had heard 
such words of kindness: some of them, perhaps, 
never. They sounded like mysterious music in 
their ears, and they were touched. “Certainly,” 
they replied; ‘‘but nobody cares for us, and where 
can we expect to find a friend?” 

“Tam come with a wish to serve you,” she re- 
joined, and then she went on to speak words of 
hope that went to their very hearts. They crowded 
around her, doubtful if what they heard was true 
and real. “You will never come again,” said they, 
with much feeling. 

“TI will come again,” was her kind reply. And 
she did. Laden with gifts of clothing, and speak- 
ing words of love, she stood again among those 
women. Yea, she admonished them, prayed with 
them; and it was wonderful to see them on their 
knees in tears, and to hear them bewailing their 
shocking condition. 

Mrs. Fry was prevented, for a time, from prose- 
cuting these benevolent endeavors to any great ex- 
tent, owing to her removal back to Plashett, to 
bereavements, and personal sickness. But she 
proved the strength of her faith by her beautiful 
spirit of submission in these trials. After three 
years elapsed, her health and circumstances enabled 
her to resume her Newgate labors. 

We have not space to relate the interesting de- 
tails of these philanthropic toils. They were, how- 
ever, eminently successful. The remarkably affect- 
ing manner in which she read the Scriptures, her 
prayers, her tenderness, her words of power, the 
kindness of her spirit accomplished wonders with 
the criminals. Their ferocity was changed to re- 





spect; their vices abandoned; they worked with 
industry; many of them became sincerely pious. 
The officers of the prison were astounded. The 
fame of her success spread. The first minds of 
England visited the prison at the hour in which 
she read and spoke to the prisoners; and were often 
moved as deeply as the special objects of her ap- 
peals. The subject of prison discipline was thus 
brought before the house of commons, and Mrs. 
Fry, with her accustomed dignity and urbanity, 
appeared before a committee of that great body, and 
gave an account of her labors and success. The 
results were highly beneficial, not only on the pris- 
ons of Great Britain, but also on those of the states 
of continental Europe. 

This blessed work of doing good of every possi- 
ble sort filled up the measure of Mrs. Fry’s long 
life. The principal prisons, hospitals, and insane 
asylums of Great Britain, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, became the scenes of her labors, 
Philanthropists and even crowned heads became 
her correspondents. Her influence for good was 
felt by tens of thousands, and her example stimu- 
lated multitudes to similar acts of goodness. Ana 
what is as remarkable as any other fact in her his- 
tory, her family was never neglected. By dili- 
gently husbanding her time, she first fulfilled her 
duties as a wife and mother, and then gave her 
labors to poor human nature. At last, after many 
and various trials—after seeing her husband’s for- 
tune diminished by losses—after closing his eyes 
in death and following a very large portion of her 
relatives to the grave, this holy, benevolent, pure- 
minded woman, after a few months of feeble health, 
exclaimed, one morning, “‘O, my dear Lord, help 
and keep thy servant!” and fell asleep in Jesus. 
This was on the 13th of October, 1845. 

Christian lady! what think you of Mrs. Fry? Is 
not her character truly beautiful? In her conflicts 
she was true to her highest obligations. In her ac- 
tions she was benevolent almost beyond precedent. 
There was symmetry, too, in her character. She 
was as complete in her conjugal and materual rela- 
tions as in her philanthropy. She was persevering 
also, and unfaltering in her fidelity, even in the 
darkest night of her afflictions. Let her, therefore, 
serve you as an example—a pattern woman whom 
you may safely imitate in the leading features of 
her character and according te your measure of 
ability. As useful as she was you may not be; but 
you may reach the same standard of moral beauty. 
Like her in every conflict you may give the victory 
to right and duty; like her you may be gentle, 
pure, active, faithful, kind, philanthropic. You 
may not win so high a renown; but you may attain 
as high a happiness as hers. But to do so you 
must do as she did. Submit yourself wholly to 
God; look for your strength to the mighty Savior, 
and give your life to the work of blessing others, 
always remembering her great principle of benev- 
olent action, that CHARITY TO THE SOUL IS THE SOUL OF 
CHARITY. 
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Mirror of Apothegm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote. 


A Sustme Virtve.—How sublime is the virtue 
that still plants without any expectation that it shall 
ever reap! He most emulates the Deity who plants 
for future generations.— Simms. 


Martin Luruer’s W1ii.—In the last will] and test- 
ament of the great German reformer occurs the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage: *‘ Lord God, I thank thee 
that thou hast been pleased to make me a poor and 
indigent man upon earth. I have neither house, nor 
land, nor money to leave behind me. Thou hast 
given me wife and children, whom I now restore to 
thee. Lord, nourish, teach, and preserve them as 
thou hast me.” 

An Hovr Lost.—Lost yesterday, somewhere be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, each set 
with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, 
for they are gone forever. 

Prtrr tHE Great.—An old woman, being in- 
formed of Czar Peter’s death, said, ‘‘ Lauk a’ me! 
Peter the Great is dead, is a’? And who, pray, was 
Peter the Great?” 


Bomine to Deatu.—‘ Boiling to death,” Black- 
stone says, ‘‘seems to have been adopted from the 
peculiar circumstances of the crime which gave rise 
to it; for the preamble of the statute informs us that 
John Roose, a cook, had been lately convicted of 
throwing poison into a large pot of broth, prepared 
for the Bishop of Rochester’s family and for the poor 
of the parish: and the said John Roose was, by a re- 
trospective clause of the same statute, ordered to be 
boiled to death. Lord Coke mentions several in- 
stances of persons suffering this horrid punishment.” 
This act, however, did not live long, for it was re- 
pealed by Edward VI. 


Eatinc a SteEamBoat BortER.—Twenty-seven years 
ago, while an eminent engineer was speaking before a 
Parliamentary committee of the probability of steam- 
ships crossing the Atlantic, the present Earl of Derby 
rose from his seat and exclaimed, ‘‘ Good heavens! 
what do yousay? If steamships cross the Atlantic, 
I will eat the boiler of the first boat!” 


Dr. Jonnson anv Miss Gwatkyn.—Miss Gwatkyn, 
a niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had an interview 
with Hayden in 1845. She was then eighty-nine 
years old. The following characteristic anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson were related by her: 

‘She said she came to Sir Joshua quite a little 
girl, and at the first grand party Dr. Johnson staid, 
as he always did, after all were gone; and that she, 
being afraid of hurting her new frock, went up stairs 
and put on another, and came down to sit with Dr. 
Johnson and Sir Joshua. Johnson thundered out at 
her, scolded her for her disrespect to him, in sup- 
posing he was not as worthy of her best frock as fine 
folks. He sent her crying to bed, and took a dislike 
to her ever after. 





“She had a goldfinch which she had left at home. 
Her brother and sister dropped water on it from a 
great hight forfun. The bird died from fright, and 
turned black. 

“She told Goldsmith, who was writing his ‘ Ani- 
mated Nature.’ Goldsmith begged her to get the 
fucts, and he would allude to it. ‘Sir,’ roared out 
Johnson, ‘if you do, you’ll ruin your work, for, de- 
pend upon it, it’s a lie.’ 

“She said that after Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Solander came from their voyage, at a grand dinner 
at Sir Joshua’s, Solander was relating that in Iceland 
he had seen a fowl] boiled in a few minutes in the hot 
springs. Johnson broke up the whole party by roar- 
ing out, ‘Sir, unless I saw it with my own eyes, I 
would not believeit.? Nobody spoke after, and Banks 
and Solander rose and left the dining-room.” 


A Briviirant Socrcicat Opreration.—Sir Astley 
Cooper, on visiting the French capital, was asked 
by the surgeon en chef of the empire, how many 
times he had performed some wonderful feat of sur- 
gery. He replied that he had performed the opera- 
tion thirteen times. ‘‘ Ah, but, monsieur, I have done 
him one hundred and sixty time. How many time 
did you save his life?” continued the curious French- 
man, after he looked into the blank amazement of 
Sir Astley’s face. ‘I, said the Englishman, “saved 
eleven out of the thirteen. How many did you save 
out of a hundred and sixty?” ‘ Ah, monsieur, I lose 
dem all; but de operation was very brillante.” It is 
hard for a man who has seen England and France 
both in motion to forget this story. 

Fine Ciotnes.—The person whose clothes are ex- 
tremely fine, I am too apt to consider as not being 
possessed of any superiority of fortune, but resem- 
bling those Indians who are found to wear all the 
gold they have in the world in a bob at the nose.— 
Goldsmith. 

Poverty.—Few things in this world trouble peo 
ple more than poverty, or the fear of poverty; and, 
indeed, it is a sore affliction; but like all other ills 
that flesh is heir to it has its antidote, its reliable 
remedy. The judicious application of industry, pru- 
dence, and temperance is a certain cure. 

Gortue’s Evitocy on Steep.—Sweet Sleep, thou 
comest with good fortune, unbidden, unentreated. 
Thou loosest the knots of stern thought, and min- 
glest together all images of joy and grief. Unhin- 
dered, the circle of internal harmonies flows on, and 
wrapped in a pleasing frenzy, we sink down and 
cease to be.— Touchstone. 

A Smevurar Cause or Compramnt.—One of the 
companions of De Sauley, named Lozsel, when trav- 
eling from Beyrout to Jerusalem, was constantly 
firing at the lapwings without ever hitting any. 
When asked one day, after having fired two inef- 
fectual shots, what the unfortunate creatures had 
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done to him that he should be so ferocious against 
them—t What have they done to me?” said he, with 
a most comical indignation, * the villains won’t allow 
ne to kill them!” There was no answering such a 
just complaint, says De Sauley. 

Orricious CounsEL.—Many persons fancy them- 
selves friendly when they are only officious. They 
counsel, not so much that you should become wise, 
as that they should be recognized as teachers of 
wisdom. 

Epveation.—There is a tendency in modern edu- 
cation to cover the fingers with rings, and at the 
same time to cut the sinews at the wrist. The worst 
education, which teaches self-denial, is better than 
the best which teaches every thing else, and not 
that.— Sterling. 

A Goop Rurse.—One of the wisest rules that can 
be observed in study, is to eschew those subjects 





which afford no footing to the mind.—St. Juhn. 

Oats in Scortanp.—Lord Elibank made a happy 
retort on Dr. Johnson’s definition of oats: “‘ A grain, 
which in England is generally given to the horses, but 
in Scotland supports the people.” ‘ Yes,” said he, | 
‘and where else will you see such horses and such | 
men?” 

Horr.ess Peorte.—A hopeless person is one who 
deserts himself.— Berkeley. 





Hypropatuy.—One of the happiest things ever 
said on a dry subject is the following joke, perpe- 
trated by Charles Lamb. “The water-cure,” said 
he, “‘is neither new nor wonderful, for it is as old as 
the Deluge, which, in my opinion, killed more than 
at cured.” 

Lyive.—The best defense of lying that I ever re- 
member to have read is the remark of Charles Lamb, 
related by Leigh Hunt, that “Truth was precious, 
and not to be wasted on every body.” 


IncREDIENT oF Happivess.—‘‘It is the duty of 
every man,” says Steele, ‘who would be true to 
himself, to obtain, if possible, a disposition to be 
pleased.” 

Know1ne Ones.—“‘ The most ignorant of the world’s 
fools,” says some one, “are those called ‘knowing 
ones,’ a phrase satirical with the very glee of irony.” 


VatvE or A Woman in Soutn Arrica.—How 
highly prized are the ladies in South Africa may 
be inferred from the fact, that when the missionaries 
first introduced a plow, and the lazy Caffree lords saw 
it at work, one of them exclaimed, ‘“‘ See how the thing 
tears up the ground with its mouth! It is of more 
worth than five wives!” Woman is the dynamometer 


, with which the Caffree measures the value of a plow. 


Praw Trotrn.—One of the sublimest things in the 
world is plain truth!—Bulwer. 





Otems, Riterary, Scie 


New Certiricate ror Avxitiary Missronary So- 
creT1£8.-—This certificate represents the resurrection 
of Christ—‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead.” 
In the foreground is the risen Savior coming forth 
from the tomb, the angel sitting upon the stone he 
had rolled away, and the keepers fallen as dead men; 
while in the distance is seen the symbolic angel with 
the Gospel trumpet, going forth to make proclama- 
tion to the ends of the earth. This beautiful picture 
was drawn by Darley, and engraved by F. E. Jones. 


Fatuer MatueEw’s TeMPERANCE Rerorm.—Father 
Mathew’s wonderful reform in Ireland seems to need 
doing over again. The London Spectator states, that 
in 1838 12,206,242 gallons of whisky were consumed 
in that country, which decreased to 5,290,650 in 1842. 
This with a population of 8,175,000 souls. But now, 
with a population of 6,515,794 only, no less than 
8,208,256 gallons are consumed. 


Rev. Joun Hickxie is the oldest of the Wesleyan 
Methodist preachers in Great Britain. He was or- 
dained by Mr. Wesley over sixty-five years ago, and ~ 
is now about ninety yearsold. He madea very feeling 
and sensible address before the late British conference. 


How Roaps are ConstRvucTED In Ecyrt.—The 
working of the Egyptian government is simplicity 
itself. A short time ago the Pacha wished a road to 
be constructed from one of his palaces to a station on 
the new railroad. The requisite orders were issued 
to the governors of the districts through which it was 
to pass, the laborers were ordered out, and in six 





ntific, and Beligions, 


weeks the road, thirty miles long, forty feet wide, 
and eight feet high, was complete, and the Pacha’s 
treasury not a sou the poorer. 


Mormons anp Morats.—Mr. Ferris, late Secretary 
of the Treasury of Utah, just returned, reports that 
the Mormon rulers are even more profligate and de- 
praved than has been represented. Brigham Young, 
he says, has forty wives. Men and women, too gen- 
erally, are utterly debased. 


THE Autocrat anp OrtHopoxy.— With full as- 
surance in the arm of the Almighty,” says the Em- 
peror of Russia, ‘‘ we go forth to fight for the orthodox 
faith.” And, accordingly, twelve thousand muskets, 
and the usual proportion of sabers and bomb-shells, 
are sent on in advance, to promote the spread of 
Christianity among the heathen Turks. 


Ene isa TRADE WITH THE UniTED Statres.—Charles 
Dickens computes that one-sixth of the English peo- 
ple gain their livelihood from the trade with the 
United States. 


NumBer oF Mummies AND UsE MADE OF THEM.— 
Mr. Buckingham thinks the Catacombs of Egypt 
contain more human bodies than there are people 
now living on the globe. These mummies are now 
wholly destitute of any animal matter. It has all 
changed into a resinous substance or decayed. They 
are taken from the catacombs to be exported, and to 
be used for fuel. The finest are exported whole as 
objects of curiosity for museums. Certain parts, as 
the inside of a head and chest, are sold as a drug, 
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and the backbone is ground into a powder which is 
highly prized by artists. 


Porrry AnD THE ComeT.—The comet which has 
lately been visible has served a priest, not far from 
Warsaw, with materials for a very curious sermon. 
After having summoned his congregation together, 
though it was neither Sunday nor festival, and shown 
them the comet, he informed them that this was the 
same star that had appeared to the Magi, at the birth 
of our Savior, and that it was only visible now in 
the Russian empire. Its appearance on this occasion 
was to intimate to the Russian eagle, that the time 
was now come for it to spread out its wings, and 
embrace all mankind in one orthodox, soul-sanctify- 
ing Church. He showed them that the star was now 
standing immediately over Constantinople; and ex- 
plained that the dull light of the nucleus indicated 
its sorrow at the delays of the Russian army in pro- 
ceeding to its destination, etc. 


Lrtanes—E Women anp Smoxine.—The Limanese 
women are inveterate smokers. It is no uncommon 
sight, however startling the fact may appear to those 
vaporish ladies who would “ die of a rose in aromatic 
pain,” not to say any thing of the possible effect of 
the remote odor of a Havaaa—it is no uncommon 
sight to see a pretty, delicate-looking Limanese lady 
purchasing, at the open cigar-booths, vigorous cigars 
that would stagger the nerves of some of our most 
robust male smokers. And they smoke them, too; 
the ladies do not go about the street smoking, but, 
like knowing smokers, take a quiet puff at home, 
while the more common women may be seen blow- 
ing at enormous cigars as they walk about the streets. 


Dates or Inventions.—The dates of the following 
inventions may be of some convenience to our read- 
ers for reference: 

Glass windows were first used in........ecceceesceeeeeeelI80 
Chimneys in houses..... ecoee cc cceccccedSae 
Lead pipes for conveying wWater.....seccesecesecseescess 1252 
Tallow candles for lights......... 0006 sececose lee 


scene eee eeeeeere 


se eeeeeeesee 


Spectacles invented by an Italian. .......eseeccseccsseees 1299 
Paper first made from linen........e++s0++ ee csccecsescooeee 
Woolen cloth first made in England..........eee+eceeeee-133l 
Art of painting in oil colors..... eccececccscoesoccesooces RGD 
Printing invented... ......ccscccccccccccscccccococccc ces L440 
Watches made in Germany. ........ecseccececcecceseees Ide 
Variation of compass first noticed..... pendeeedes-eecccenetee 
Pins first used in England........ $b0 ccnenceseceeses coccc lS 


Circulation of the human blood first discovered by Harvey.1619 
First newspaper published.....+.e.+e+0+ cococecccce Dene 


First steam-engine invented..........ssccceresceceeeces+ 1049 
First fire-engine invented... .ssessccesscceecsesececseeses 1663 
First cotton planted in the United States. ........6+00+++-1759 
Steam-engine improved by Watt.......-ccsceseecceeeeeelI06 
Steam cotton mill erected.......ceececccsseceecseccees «1782 
Stereotyping invented in Scotland.........c.seeeeseeeves 1785 
Animal magnetism discovered by Mesmer...... ecccccccee 1788 
Sabbath school established in Yorkshire, England.....-++- 1789 
Electro-magnetic telegraph invented by Morse in..........1832 
Daguerreotype process invented..... eoneneoese ceccccccee 1839 


Coton1zaTion.—The Legislature of Virginia has 
already appropriated two hundred thousand dollars 
for colonization, and the several states of the Union 
are now asked to co-operate in the great work. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars remitted to the gov- 
ernment of Liberia will enable it to organize a board 
of commissioners to begin the work of supplying 





emigrants with farms, without any reference to the 
place of their nativity, but simply as citizens of the 
republic. An experiment has already been made by 
the New York Colonization Society and the Liberia 
Agricultural Association to establish sixty farms on 
a plan similar to the above, and with perfect success. 


INTELLIGENCE IN A Papa Lanp.—Official reports 
from the island of Sardina show that of 547,112 in- 
habitants, 512,881 can neither read nor write. This 
island swarms with priests, and has been for ages 
entirely under their control. 

Vanity oF THE New Yorxkers.—The Alexandria 
Gazette gives New Yorkers a tap on the bump ‘of 
conceit. The Gazette says: ‘At every incident of 
importance connected with our foreign relations or 
domestic concerns, a ‘ public meeting’ is held in New 
York, and speeches made and resolutions passed. 
We have never yet seen that these New York public 
meetings, speeches, and resolutions influence or con- 
trol the opinions or actions of the people of the other 
states. They seem to be regarded generally as the 
effervescence of an easily-excited population, in 
many cases the contrivance of busy-bodies and poli- 
ticians, for their own selfish purposes. Those con- 
cerned seemed to think that the huzzas of a Park 
meeting astonish the world. They are mistaken. 
They are more often the subject of ridicule than of 
serious consideration. The echo dies amidst the 
streets of New York, and disturbs nobody out of that 
city.” 

Pustio Sonoors mv Catirornra.—The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in California has pub- 
lished his report. The state has recognized the New 
England principle of common schools, supported by 
the state. There are now in California about 18,000 
white youth under eighteen years, fit candidates for 
schools. The money in the treasury credited to the 
school fund amounted in January to over $18,000, 
and $9,000 were still due from the several counties. 
Of the 500,000 acres devoted to the production of a 
school fund, 150,000 had been sold, and a fund of 
about $300,000 secured therefrom. The interest on 
this, with some other sums to be received, would 
make not far from $50,000 to form a basis of a free 
school system, which it is hoped and expected will 
soon be put in operation throughout the state. 

Epucation 1n ConneEcticut.—The Eighth Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of the Common Schools 
of Connecticut presents the following facts: More 
than $100,000 have been raised by tax in the districts 
of twenty school societies out of the two hundred 
and seventeen in the state—more than four times the 
amount raised in the whole state prior to the year 


‘1849. Number of children in the state between the 


ages of four and sixteen, 96,382. The revenue of the 
school fund is $148,698, and the rate for each child 
$1.35. Number of scholars between four and sixteen 
attending school in the winter, 74,700. Number of 
private schools of all grades—winter, 403; pupils in 
do., 8,100; cost for tuition, $162,000. Whole number 
of teachers in winter—male, 1,060; female, 780: in 
summer—male, 670; female, 1,020. 

Coat in Crncmnati for the last few days has 
been selling at fifty cents per bushel; potatoes are 
selling at the same price. 
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Hew Pooks. 


Tae Famity Bratz, Votume I. Genesis to Jos. 
With brief Notes and Instructions, by Rev. Justin 
Edwards, D. D. With Maps, and the references and 
the marginal readings of the Polyglot Bible. Pp. 664. 
8vo. Price in fine paper, bownd,'15 cents.—The Amer- 
ican Tract Society have wisely determined to publish 
the entire Scriptures with brief notes, to assist com- 
mon readers to understand its meaning, and to draw 
from it such instructions as they need. A second 
volume will include the remainder of the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament has been already issued, 
and more than sixty thousand copies sold. The notes 
and instructions are carefully and judiciously pre- 
pared, and are just what they should be—terse, brief, 
practical. The paper, typography, and binding are 
really elegant. The work will not only be a blessing 
to those who have not the time nor the means to 
procure the larger commentaries, but could be used 
to excellent advantage for family and private reading 
in connection with the reading of the Bible. For 
sale by S. Wood, at the Depository of the American 
Tract Society, Cincinnati. 


Booxs For Curistmas Presents.—The season for 
such presents is approaching. Is there a parent in- 
quiring, What book shall I give my son? or a sister, 
What shall I give my brother? We suggest to them 
to look at Wise’s Youne Man’s Counsetor. It is 
to be had either in plain or elegant style... . Is 
there a parent designing the present of a suitable 


book to a daughter, or a brother to a sister? The 
same author has made provision to meet the case. 
Get the Youne Lapy’s CounszLor. These are two 
capital books—lucid and lively in style; rich in in- 
structive matter and in beautiful illustrations. They 
have already had an immense sale. 


Tue Homes or THE New Wortv: Jmpressions of 
America. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. New York: Harper & Brcthers. Two Volumes. 
12mo.—The names of the author and translator are 
a sufficient guarantee that this is a book of no ordi- 
nary interest. Fredrika Bremer visited this country 
in 1849, 1850, and 1851. Her travels were very ex- 
tensive—east, north, south, and the“ fur west.” Here, 
written in a piquant, graceful style, we have the re- 
sult of her observations. For sale by H. W. Derby 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

Men anv Turncs rx Evrore. By Kirwan. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 285 pp.—In this 
work Kirwan shows himself to be a keen observer, 
as he had before shown himself to be a keen contro- 
versialist. Those who have read, ad nauseam, the 
common journalists of European tours need not fear 
taking up this volume. It will be read with un- 
abated interest. While reading the description of 
the mummeries carried on by Pope and cardinals 
in the Sistine Chapel, we could not help thinking 
that the scarlet-petticoated charlatan would have 
been somewhat troubled at the presence of the great 
champion of Anti-Romanism, had he been aware of 
his presence. For sale by H. W. Derby & Co. 





Woopwortn’s American MiscELLANy oF ENTER- 
TAINING KNOWLEDGE. 288 pp. 12mo. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.: Boston.—This is a capital collec- 
tion for the young, one, indeed, in which adult per- 
sons may indulge both to their entertainment and 
improvement. It is a good book to put into the 
hands of the young for miscellaneous reading. The 
illustrations, though not executed in the finest style 
of the art, are appropriate, and add to the general 
interest of the work. For sale by Truman & Spof- 
ford, Cincinnati. 


History or Enetanp. By John Lingard, D. D. 
Volume III. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1853. 
12mo. 3859 pp.—We have already noticed in very 
favorable terms this standard history. The appear- 
ance of the third volume only confirms our judgment 
of the work. It brings the history down to A. D. 
1824. The work is got up in excellent style, with 
marginal dates and notes by the American publish- 
ers. For sale by Truman & Spofford, Cincinnati. 


Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of an 
Jtalian. 881 pp. 12mo. Redfield & Co.—We hardly 
know where to rank this work: it has all the fascina- 
tion of the most brilliant fiction, and yet purports to 
be a veritable biography. In graphic penciling ot 
scenes, characters, and manners, it has been rarely 
surpassed. Italy under the iron rule of despotism is 
here laid open to our inspection. The ruffianism, 
oppression, and héartless cruelty exhibited are enough 
to make the blood of the most stolid boil with indig- 
nation. It is said to be the real life of an exiled 
Italian patriot. Let all who are in doubt about the 
blessings of monarchy and Popery read this work. 
For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 

Lectures To Youne Men. By Wm. G. L£iliot, 
jun., Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Oo. 16mo. Pp. 190.— 
This volume contains six lectures; namely, An Appeal, 
Self-Education, Leisure Time, Transgression, The 
Ways of Wisdom, and Religion. We place this vol- 
ume among the valuable books designed to instruct 
and improve the young; and as such recommend it 
to the attention of our readers. For sale by Watson 
& Sargeant, 169 Main-street, Cincinnati, 

Lectures To Youne Women. By the same Author 
and Publishers. 16mo. 196 pp.—The subjects of this 
volume are, An Appeal, Home, Duties, Education, 
Follies, and Woman's Mission. This is designed as 
a companion of the former volume, and we are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that it is “‘the better half.” 
It is written with clear and just discrimination, and 
is well adapted to the end proposed. For sale by 
Watson & Sargeant, 169 Main-street, Cincinnati. 

TaLEs AND SxeEetones FRoM Reat Lirz, anp 
Heartu-Stone Reveries. By Thurlow W. Brown, 
Editor of the “ Cayuga Chig.” 1858. Auburn: 
Derby & Miller; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Oo. 
12mo. 884 pp.—This work has passed rapidly to a 
second edition. We have found time to read only 
the series of pictures entitled ‘‘ Edward Carleton; or, 
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of the contents, the work is well worthy of patron- 
age. It is attractive, and will do good. 
gotten up in fine style by the publishers. 
Tue Pastor’s Wires, is the title of an 18mo. vol- 
ume of three hundred and forty pages, published by 
the American Tract Society. It is a memoir of Mrs. 
Martha Sherman, wife of Rev. James Sherman, the 
successor of Rev. Rowland Hill, Surrey Chapel, Lon- 


don, and is written by her husband, Mr. Sherman. | 


From a rather hurried examination of its pages, we 

entertain a favorable opinion of its character, and 

would call the attention of ministers’ wives to an 
a 


a", 
. 


” & i s@ 


the Fatal Glass.” If they may be taken as samples | 





It has been 


examination and careful perusal of it. Itcan be had 
of Mr. Seeley Wood, Walnut-street, above Fourth, 
Cincinnati. 


Tue Lire or Wirr1am Tortie, the Self-made Man 
and Consistent Christian, is a small volume of two 
| hundred pages, by Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, Rockaway, 
| N.J., with a portrait, which is well adapted to guide 
| young men, especially those dependent on their own 
| exertions, in forming a character and qualifying them- 
| selves for success and usefulness. It is also an exam- 
ple of the cheering, sustaining power of divine grace 
amid the various trials and vicissitudes of life. On 
' gale by S. Wood, Walnut, above Fourth. 








Evitor’ 


Our Sorrows Mottirty.—Scarcely had the rec- 
ord of our former bereavement been made, when we 
were again summoned to the care of another stricken 
member of our flock. For twenty-eight days and 
nights we watched over the sick and suffering one— 
alternating between hope and fear to the very last— 
and then our little Fidelia Merrick, aged six years 
and ae months, the sprightliest and healthiest of 
our flock; passed’over the flood and joined the little 
one that had gone before. 

** Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes; 
They love a train; they tread each other’s heel.” 

This is to us a sad lesson, a sorrowful experience. 
Long blest with health in our family, we were little 
prepared for such a visitation, and little did we know 
of the anguish with which the bereaved heart of a 
parent may be wrung. The last hours of the dear 
girl were not without some developments which have 
now become to us pleasing reminiscences. I may be 
pardoned for the following extract from a letter in- 
dited by her mother to a friend: ‘“‘ While I write our 
dear little Fidelia lies in an adjoining room en- 
shrouded for the grave. During her protracted sick- 
ness she suffered terribly, but was patient and loving 
under it all. She is wasted to a skeleton; but the 
robe of childish innocence overspreads with an un- 
earthly beauty all that is ghastly in death. 

‘ Like blossomed trees o’erturned by vernal storms, 
Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay.’ 
She shed very few tears over Anna Myra. ‘Ma,’ 
said she,‘Iean’t ery.’ ‘You feel sorry, don’t you, 
that little sister is dead?’ I said. ‘No, ma; she is in 
heaven now, and isa little angel.’ ‘ But,’ said I,‘ you 
would not love to die to be an angel?’ ‘ Yes, ma, I 
would.’ Ever since she was taken she said she was 
going to die. One evening she called us all to her 
and kissed us and said, ‘Good-by, I am going to die. 
Katie {addressing her sister next older, and who had 
ever been her constant companion] I give you my 
little bureau to remember me by.’ Struck with sur- 
prise at such unexpected words we were all bathed 
in tears. ‘Don’t cry; don’t cry for me,’ she said, ‘I 
am going to heaven.’ Three days before her death, 
while the room was perfectly still, she sung, with a 
clear voice, ‘ There is a happy land,’ etc. Dear, dear 
Fidie, you have joined your baby sister in the ‘ happy 
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land!’ Only the morning before her death, after she 
had been washed and laid upon her couch, ‘ now,’ 
said she, ‘I want to say the Lord’s prayer,’ and clasp-- 
ing her hands she repeated a portion of her little 
prayer till her strength failed her.” But we can 
indulge in these reminiscences no longer. The long 
and fearful struggle is over. The earnest and un- 
sparing efforts of two skillful and experienced physi- 
cians could not avert the impending blow; all that 
was mortal of our two little ones now slumber side 
by side in the same grave. We love to think of 
them—Fidie and Anna—as knowing and loving each 
other in heaven as they did on earth. 

Nore To att ConceERNED.—We had designed some 
little notice of the contents of the present number, 
and also some few notes upon the engravings; we 
had also prepared quite an amount of miscellany and 
gossip, and several items in which our contributors 
and correspondents are interested, and made quite a 
collection of ‘stray gems;” but at a late hour we 
found that six pages of the present number would be 
required for the table of contents of the volume. 
We were also admonished that it would be advisable 
to let our friends and patrons know something of the 
extensive arrangements we had made to give interest 
and value to the next volume. Under these circum- 
stances we have laid over our preparations, and also 
several original articles, which would otherwise have 
appeared in the present number. Our Psriopicat 
Nortogs have also been crowded out. 

In our January number we will endeavor to 
“square up our account” all around. Till then we 
must beg the indulgence of those who are entitled to 
a hearing. Many of our contributors accompany 
their articles with little personal notes. We are 
always glad to receive them; and our friends must 
not think we are inattentive or indifferent, even if 
we do not make a personal reply. The fact is, the 
amount of correspondence imposed upon us is so 
great that we are compelled to stay our hand where 
it is not absolutely necessary to write. 

Crosz or Votume XIII.—In closing the current 
volume, we can not refrain from acknowledging the 
kind consideration we have uniformly received from 
our numerous patrons, from the newspaper press 
generally, and also from our contributors. Our offi- 
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cial intercourse and labors have throughout been of a 
most agreeable character; and we close the year with 
sincere thanks to the many kind friends who have 
cheered and aided us, and with devout thanksgiving 
to our heavenly Father for his mercy and blessing 
vouchsafed unto us. We trust all ou: patrons will 
try us another year, ana that our monthly issue will 
still go laden with blessings to your homes. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ForTHCoMING VoLUME.— 
Our induction into the editorship of the Repository 
was somewhat sudden, and at, in many respects, an 
inauspicious moment. The first number of the vol- 
ume was already out, and the second mostly made 
up. We commenced with the March number, and, 
though in the midst of the volume, ventured to make 
such changes in the general features of the work as 
would give to it a wider range, popularize its general 
character, and secure greater variety. These changes 
imposed upon us vastly more editorial labor than the 
work had ever before received; but our patrons have 
given us a hearty and unanimous approval, and that 
has amply repaid our labor. With reference to the 
future we wish to say— 

1. That the general characteristic features of the 
present volume will be maintained in the next, with 
such improvements as experience may suggest. 

2. It will be emphatically a GENERAL MAGAZINE. 
It is probably now read by one sex as much as by the 
other, and this fact will not be lost sight of in mak- 
ing up its pages. 

8. A large number of the best writers in the coun- 
try will appear among its contributors; and arrange- 
ments have been made to secure a still greater variety 
in their subjects. For instance, a series—‘ sketches 
of Western Virginia”—from Dr. Collins may be 
expected; another—“ sketches of eminent females”— 
from Rev. Daniel Wise, of which the article in this 
number may be regarded as a specimen; another— 
“sketches of eminent travelers and their adven- 
tures”—from Rev. T. M. Eddy, of which we have 
also a specimen; another—“ sketches for the young ”— 
from Wm. T. Coggeshall, Esq., one of the best sketch 
writers in the west. These we give only as speci- 
mens of our preparations in the line of original com- 
munications for the next volume. We have also the 
pleasure of announcing that Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
the gifted poetess of our country, will become an oc- 
casional contributor to our columns. Our contribu- 
tors will be a host—Bishop Morris, Dr. Thomson, Dr. 
Curry, Dr. J. T. Peck, Dr. Floy, Professor Wells, H. 
N. Powers, Rev. J. T. Barr, Rev. Erwin House, Rev. 
8. Steele, Dr. N. Rounds, George M. Kellogg, M. D., 
J. D. Bell, and other gentlemen; Mrs. 8. W. Jewett, 
Mrs. H. C. Gardner, Alice and Phebe Cary, Mrs. R. 
8. Nichols, Mrs. Bigelow, Mrs. Pancoast, Mrs. Gear- 
hart, Mrs. Harlan, Mrs. S. K. Furman, and other 
ladies. We are really proud of the corps of literary 
colaborers we have gathered around us. The number 
will probably be greatly increased during the year. 

4. As to our selected matter, we shall have recourse, 
in addition to the best literary periodicals and books 
of our own country, to the choice English magazines, 
from which we shall extract the cream. 

«5. A new department, somewhat biblical in its 
character, and which we may call “ Scripture Cabi- 
net,” containing choice illustrations or expositions of 





Scriptural subjects and striking religious passages, 
will also be added. 

6. We have made special preparation for our en- 
gravings. The splendid engraving of Havana may 
be regarded as a specimen number of a series with 
which we intend to treat the readers of the next vol- 
ume of the Repository. At great expense Messrs. 
Smith, Brothers & Co., of New York city, have ob- 
tained original drawings of most of the large cities 
of our country, and got up a series of large and 
splendid lithographic engravings. By the courtesy 
of these gentlemen we have, upon personal applica- 
tion, obtained permission to use those original draw- 
ings for the Repository, and have eng .. Wel- 
stood, one of the bes 
engrave them in the 
New Orleans, Pittsburg, F 
follow in due time. The q 
will also exhibit a variety and an 
tofore attained. In the superior ordeg Of, 
ings we expect to surpass every other mag’ 
the country. At any rate they will surpass those of 
the present volume, and the press generally have not 
hesitated to declare that even now we are unequaled. 

7. Our readers will perceive that, rich as the 
Repository now is, we mean to make it richer still. 
Our efforts shall not be wanting to make it in every 
respect and in the broadest sense a of the title 
it has received-— the gem of the nféfithfies. 


Szz To THE Sunsscription List.—Yes, friends of 
the Repository, ‘‘see to the subscription list.” A 
LARGE INCREASE in our circulation will be absolutely 
necessary to enable us to carry out our plans for its 
general improvement. The Agents are unsparing in 
their efforts and liberal in their appropriations; but 
we must not crowd them too far. An excellent 
brother writing to us from New England, says, “‘ Only 
one copy of the Repository was taken in this place 
when we moved here. My wife says she must have 
twenty subscribers for the next volume. She has not 
forgotten how to work in her sphere.” Now, this 
was not a preacher, nor the wife of a preacher, but 
only “‘a friend to the Repository.” Are there not 
such friends to be found in every place? No matter 
whether you are a preacher, the wife of a preacher, 
or not. Take upon yourself a special agency. See 
to it that the subscription list of the Repository in 
your place isincreased. Tell your friends and neigh- 
bors what the Repository is and what it ¢s to be, and 
invite them to partake of the good things the editor 
and his colaborers are preparing. Now is the time. 
Immediately on the receipt of this number let the 
work be done. Your preacher will forward the sub- 
scription list and the money without additional 
trouble or responsibility to yourself. 

This earnest appeal to the friends of the Repository 
in general we have made, not designing to interfere 
in the least with the agency of our brother ministers 
in the matter, but rather hoping to wake up colabor- 
ers in every part of the work. And we would earn- 
estly suggest, brethren, that when you can not per- 
sonally attend to the matter, your good wife, or some 
other intelligent sister in your charge, be commis- 
sioned to canvass, not only the society, but the entire 
community, to secure their subscription to this loved 
and cherished periodical. 
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